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MIND 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I._SINGULAR TERMS, ONTOLOGY AND 
IDENTITY 


By P. F. Strawson 


I 


A DOCTRINE which is very central in the logical theory of Professor 
Quine is the doctrine that “ the whole category of singular terms 
is theoretically superfluous”, and, further, “that there are 
logical advantages in thinking of it as theoretically cleared 
away”! Another way which Quine has of expressing what, I 
think, is essentially the same view as that stated in the first half 
of the above quotation is the following: “‘ Whatever we say with 
the help of names can be said in a language which shuns names 
altogether ’’.2_ Here he speaks of names only, and not of singular 
terms in general ; but I have no doubt that, with the reservation 
to be indicated in the next quotation, he would hold that what 
he says here is true of singular terms in general. The next quota- 
tion is: “ All singular terms, aside from the variables that serve 
as pronouns in connexion with quantifiers, are dispensable and 
eliminable by paraphrase.” * There is a difference between this 
remark and the two I quoted first, a difference which may appear 
slight, but may, on the other hand, turn out to be of some 
importance. The first two remarks seem to invite us to consider 
the theoretical possibility of a situation in which we did not use 
singular terms at all (apart from variables of quantification) ; in 
which we never had used them ; in which the category of singular 
terms simply did not exist ; but in which we were nevertheless 
1 Quine, Methods of Logic (MOL), p. 211. 


2 Quine, From a Logical Point of View (LPV), p. 18. 
3 LPV, p. 146. 
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able to say, in effect, all that we are at present able to say with 
the use of singular terms. The third quotation, on the other 
hand, invites us to consider a situation in which we are able to 
paraphrase all that we at present say with the use of singular 
terms into forms of words which do not contain singular terms 
(apart from variables of quantification). That is to say, it seems 
to invite us to consider a situation in which the category of 
singular terms does exist, in which singular terms are used, but 
in which we are nevertheless able to paraphrase the forms of 
words which contain them into forms of words which do not. 
Now it might seem that the difference between these two situa- 
tions which we are invited to consider is an unimportant differ- 
ence. For it might be argued that the possibility of the first 
situation follows from the possibility of the second. (I take it as 
obvious that the possibility of the second follows from the 
possibility of the first.) But it does not seem to me that it does 
follow. For suppose the second situation obtains. It might be 
a necessary condition of our understanding the paraphrases in 
the way we should now understand them, that they should be 
seen as paraphrases of forms of words containing singular terms. 
Evidently, this condition would be necessary if “‘ understanding 
the paraphrases in the way we should now understand them ”’ 
were taken to mean the same as “ understanding them as forms 
of words from which singular terms have been eliminated by para- 
phrase’’. But this is too easy a victory. “‘ Understanding the 
paraphrases, etc.”, might less trivially be taken to mean “ taking 
the predicate expressions as predicate expressions, taking the 
existential quantifier to have the meaning of ‘ There exists (is) 

.’, etc”. Whether or not there is any positive ground for 
thinking that a necessary condition of our understanding the 
paraphrases in this way, is that we should see them as para- 
phrases of forms of words containing singular terms, there is, in 
any case, ground for denying that the possibility of the first of 
the situations I distinguished just now follows from the possi- 
bility of the second. The argument for the view that it does 
follow, would presumably be this. Suppose that the second 
situation obtains, and suppose that all the paraphrases of sen- 
tences containing singular terms into sentences not containing 
singular terms are carried out. Then we have, in the language, 
two sets of sentences, each member of the first set (the set of 
sentences containing singular terms) pairing off with some 
member of the second set. Now, to derive the possibility of the 
first situation (the situation in which the category of singular 
terms simply does not exist), just suppose that the first set of 
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sentences never had existed, that only members of the second 
set had ever been used. In supposing this, we are supposing the 
existence of the first situation. My objection to this argument 
is that there is simply no guarantee whatsoever that a descrip- 
tion of the general logical character of the second set of sentences, 
which is an appropriate description so long as that set of sentences 
is considered in the context of a language which also contains 
the first set, remains an appropriate description when the set of 
sentences in question is deprived of this context. Later, I 
shall argue, not only that there is no guarantee that the descrip- 
tion remains appropriate, but that there are reasons for thinking 
that it does not. 

The point I have been trying to make so far is that the doctrine 
that singular terms are theoretically superfluous admits of two 
interpretations, a weaker and a stronger; and that the stronger 
does not follow from the weaker. This fact will perhaps not be 
very seriously damaging to Quine’s position unless both of the 
following conditions are fulfilled: (a) the evidence that Quine 
produces in favour of the doctrine supports the weaker rather 
than the stronger interpretation; and (b) the advantages he 
claims to follow from the truth of the doctrine follow on the 
stronger rather than the weaker interpretation. Even if not 
both of (a) and (6) are true, but only (a) is true, the fact may still 
be of some interest and importance, as I shall later try to show. 
Perhaps only Quine can tell us whether (b) is true. If we consider 
what he says in general about the consequences of the “ theo- 
retical eliminability of singular terms ”’, we do find some reasons 
to think that (b) is true. He says: ‘‘ What the disappearance 
of singular terms does mean is that all reference to objects of 
any kind, abstract or concrete, is narrowed down now to one 
specific channel: variables of quantification” ;! and a little 
later : “‘ There are no ultimate philosophical problems concerning 
terms and their references, but only concerning variables and 
their values; and there are no ultimate problems concerning 
existence except in so far as existence is expressed by the quanti- 
fier ‘(3xz)’.”* Now suppose only the weaker form of the 
thesis that singular terms are eliminable is established. And 
suppose it is also established that the paraphrases which contain 
no singular terms can be understood as Quine and the rest of us 
understand them only on the assumption that they are para- 
phrases, 7.e. only on the assumption that the language does 
contain singular terms as well as predicates and variables of 
quantification. Then of course it will not be true that all 

1 MOL, p. 224. 2 Ibid. 
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reference to objects is narrowed down to one specific channel, 
viz. variables of quantification ; and it will hardly seem accept- 
able to say, sans phrase, that there are no ultimate philosophical 
problems concerning terms and their reference, but only concern- 
ing variables and their values. Of course it will be true to say 
that, in the language of the paraphrases, all reference to objects 
is so narrowed down; and, if we agree to mean by “ ultimate 
philosophical problems’, the same as “ problems arising from 
or concerning the language of the paraphrases ’’, then it will be 
true to say that there are no ultimate philosophical problems 
concerning terms and their reference. But perhaps we shall be 
reluctant to use the expression “ ultimate philosophical problems”’ 
with this meaning, if (as we are now assuming to be the case) the 
language of the paraphrases can be interpreted as we and Quine 
interpret it only because of the existence of the language con- 
taining singular terms. It is of course open to Quine to use the 
expression “ ultimate philosophical problems ”’ with this meaning. 
If so (6) will, in one sense, be false. It is open to others to refuse 
to do so; and then (d) will, in another sense, be true. 

Whatever may be the case about the truth of (5), it is evident 
that (a) is true. For the evidence that Quine brings in support 
of the thesis that singular terms are superfluous is always of the 
same kind. It consists in the description of a method of elimin- 
ating singular terms by paraphrase. For those singular terms 
which are descriptions, the model of paraphrase provided by 
Russell’s Theory of Descriptions will do. As for other singular 
nouns, é.g. names, “‘ the singular noun in question can always be 
expanded into a singular description, trivially or otherwise, and 
then analysed out @ la Russell ’’.! 

So far I have established only that the stronger thesis that 
singular terms are superfluous does not follow from the weaker 
thesis that they are eliminable by paraphrase; and have con- 
sidered, in general, some hypothetical consequences of this fact. 
The consequences remain hypothetical. For so far the possi- 
bility remains open that though the stronger thesis does not 
follow from the weaker alone, it follows from it together with 
some truth or other which I have overlooked and the noticing of 
which would suffice to dispel my doubts about the stronger thesis. 
To consolidate my position, therefore, I shall have a try to 
establish what I assumed in considering the hypothetical conse- 
quences, vz. that it is impossible in principle that the language of 
the paraphrases should be interpreted as Quine and the rest of 
us interpret it, unless it is seen as a paraphrase-language, 1.e. 

1 LPY, p. 8. 
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unless language also contains singular terms. (It should be 
noted that, in common with Quine, I am concerned only with 
theoretical possibilities. Practical considerations are not here te 
the point.) 

Before attempting this, however, it will be as well to consider 
two preliminary questions. First, what exactly does the cate- 
gory of singular terms, which we are discussing, consist of ? 
Second, what in more detail is the method of eliminating them, 
and what are the logical advantages to be gained from their 
elimination? Or, in other words, what are the logician’s 
motives for trying to eliminate them ? 


II 


It will have been noticed, from the quotations I have already 
given, that Quine sometimes uses the expression “ singular 
term” to include “the variables that serve as pronouns in 
connexion with quantifiers ’’, and sometimes uses it in, a narrower 
sense, to exclude the variables of quantification. He uses it, 
for example, in the narrower sense when he speaks of sweeping 
away the whole category of singular terms. It is in the narrower 
sense that we must now understand the question, ““ What are 
singular terms ?”’ What, that is to say, are the singular terms 
which Quine considers it possible and desirable to eliminate ? 
One of the characterisations he gives is, on his own admission, 
vague. He says that a term is singular if, in a given use or 
context, it purports to name, or to refer to, one and only one 
object, abstract or concrete.! I think we must pay attention to 
the phrase “ refer to”’ rather than the word “ name ”’, since it 
is the more general and comprehensive. For example, the 
pronouns “I ”’ and “ thou ” are admitted to function as singular 
terms, but obviously though they may be said to refer to people, 
they do not name them. Unfortunately the idea of “ referring 
to a single object ”’ on which the burden of the explanation rests, 
is not very satisfactory for Quine’s purposes. For consider the 
following pairs of sentences : 


(1) (a) I told you so; (b) Someone told you so. 


(2) (a) The advocate strode out of the court-room; (b) An 
advocate strode out of the court-room. 


(3) (a) Jones is the advocate ; (b) Jones is an advocate. 

I am quite sure that Quine would say that in any normal uses 

of these sentences, the terms “I” in (1) and “ the advocate ”’ 
1 MOL, pp. 203-205. 
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in (2) and (3) functioned as (eliminable) singular terms, while 
the terms “ someone ”’ in (1) and “ an advocate ”’ in (2) and (3) 
did not. It is clearly correct to say that im a particular context 
of use of the sentences concerned, the expressions “I” and “ the 
advocate ’’ would purport each to refer to a single person. But 
it is not at all clearly cncorrect to say that, in a particular context 
of use of the sentences concerned, the expressions ‘‘ someone ”’ 
and “an advocate’ also purport to refer to a single person ; 
though it is certainly much more clearly correct to say this in the 
case of sentences (1b) and (2b) than in the-case of sentence (3b), 
where the phrase “ an advocate” forms a part of the predicate. 
If I am right in this, and if I am also right in thinking that 
Quine would want to classify the expressions I have mentioned 
in the way I have suggested, then Quine’s characterization of 
singular terms must be, if not abandoned altogether, at least 
qualified in some way. Accordingly I suggest an amendment 
which, though not itself free from vagueness, would go some 
way to meet this difficulty. A striking respect in which the 
expressions “‘ someone ”’ and “an advocate” contrast with the 
expressions ‘‘I” and “ the advocate ”’ is that whilst the former 
(at least in a particular context of use of sentences (1) and (2)) 
do purport to refer to a single person, they do not also purport 
to identify that person. Of course there is a sense in which the 
phrase “an advocate”? may be said to identify the person to 
whom it is applied. It identifies him as an advocate. But to 
identify in this sense is to classify or describe. An expression 
may also be used to identify a thing in the different sense of 
identifying it not as a member of a class but as some particular 
member of a class; in the sense, that is, of picking or singling 
it out from all other things of that class. In this sense, the 
expressions “someone” and “an advocate”’ clearly do not 
purport, in a particular context of their use, to identify a par- 
ticular person, while the expressions “I” and “ the advocate ”’ 
do purport, or aim, in a particular context of their use, to identify 
a particular person.! (This is not to deny that expressions which 
in this way aim to identify may fail, in more than one way, 
to do so.) Accordingly I suggest we amend Quine’s account of 
singular terms by adding the condition that they purport not 
only to refer to, but also in this sense, to identify, a single object. 
The characterization then runs as follows. A term is singular if, 
in a given use or context, it purports to refer to one and only 
one object, abstract or concrete, and not merely to classify or 


1There are many problems about this sense of “identify”. But 
explication is not necessary here, if application is recognized. 
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describe but to identify that object. This we may abbreviate 
to: A term is singular in a given use if it there purports to make 
an identifying reference to a single object. One now sees the force 
of Quine’s temptation to equate “name” and “refer to” in 
his account. For a name, like a definite description and unlike 
an indefinite description, does characteristically purport to 
identify the object which it is used to refer to. 

Quine offers an alternative account of singular terms. He 
writes: ‘‘ The singular term belongs in positions of the kind in 
which it would also be coherent to use variables ‘x’, ‘ y’, etc. (or, 
in ordinary language, pronouns).” 1 He implicitly claims for 
this characterization (or at least perhaps for the first form of it) 
that it is less vague than the one in terms of purporting to refer ; 
and indeed it is not vague at all. There are, however, two facts 
which make it useless as a substitute for the criterion we have 
arrived at. The first is that we do not come to understand 
the use of a logical symbolism simply by gazing at the symbols. 
It has to be explained to us in terms not belonging to the sym- 
bolism. So it has to be explained to us, in such terms, just what 
are the positions in which it would be coherent to use the variables 
‘x’ and ‘y’. In being given this explanation, we are also, if 
Quine’s characterization is adequate, being given the explana- 
tion of the expression “singular term’’. Secondly, this char- 
acterization, though not vague, is ambiguous. For, presumably, 
if I form the expression “ x strode out of the court-room ”’, I put 
the variable “” in a position in which it is coherent to use it. 
But the words “an advocate ’’ may also be coherently used in 
the position occupied by “x”; and it is certain that Quine 
does not want to count such indefinite descriptions as singular 
terms. It may be objected that the expression “ an advocate ”’ 
does not belong in this position, when the logical structure of the 
sentence is made clear with the help of quantifiers; that what 
we then have is “ (4x) (a is an advocate. 2 strode out of the 
court-room)”’. But in this case we once more feel the full 
force of the first difficulty. The use of a logical symbolism is not 
a gift of nature, but has to be explained ; and in explaining its 
use, in the relevant respects, we also explain what a singular 
term is. The second form of this characterization encounters 
these, and other, objections. This form runs: “ The singular 
term belongs in positions of the kind in which it would also be 
coherent to use, in ordinary language, pronouns.” We need 
consider it further only if it is not simply to be taken as a para- 
phrase of the first. If it is not, then it is objectionable, first, 

1 MOL, p. 205. 
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because the force of the word “also”’ seems to be to exclude 
pronouns altogether from the class of singular terms, which is 
certainly not Quine’s intention. Pronouns are mostly used as 
singular terms of the kind which Quine considers eliminable, 
except where they occur as relative or quasi-relative pronouns. 
And it is objectionable, second, because it also admits indefinite 
singular descriptions as singular terms. There are other objec- 
tions which need not detain us. 


Ill 


We have already glanced at the method of eliminating singular 
terms which Quine advocates. Definite descriptions are to be 
treated on the lines classically indicated by Russell. Other 
singular terms are to be “ expanded into singular descriptions— 
trivially or otherwise’, and then “ analysed out a la Russell ”’. 
Generally, when we have a grammatical predicate (‘‘ such-and- 
such”) attached to a singular term (“S”’) as grammatical 
subject, we are to replace “S such-and-such”’ with “ There is 
something which alone so-and-so and which such-and-such ”’. 
Here “ so-and-so ”’ is a predicate corresponding to “S”. When 
the grammatical predicate of the original sentence is “ exists ”’, 
the paraphrase will simply read, “ There is something which 
alone so-and-so”; where the grammatical predicate of the 
original sentence is “ does not exist ’’, the paraphrase will simply 
read, “‘ There is nothing which alone so-and-so ”’. 

The device of “trivially expanding” singular names into 
singular descriptions is perhaps of particular importance in 
connexion with names that are learnt ostensively. Quine notes 
that certain singular names (e.g. ‘“‘Socrates”’) may be learnt 
discursively, i.e. by way of descriptions, whilst others (e.g. 
“Truman ’”’) may be learnt ostensively, 7.e. “by direct con- 
frontation of name and object ’’.1_ By the device of construing 
some names trivially as descriptions (e.g. “ Truman” as “ the 
thing that Trumanizes ’’), we can easily avoid carrying over this 
epistemological distinction into logic, and thus avoid being 
forced, on epistemological grounds, to recognize an ultimate 
category of singular names as well as descriptions ; and this in 
itself is a desirable simplification as well as having the beneficial 
consequences to be listed. It will be well to note Quine’s de- 
scription of the “ ostensive learning ”’ situation, for I shall later 
refer to the situation of “ learning predicates’. Quine describes 
it as follows : 


1 MOL, pp. 218-219. 
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We may insist that what are learned by ostension, or direct 
confrontation, be never names, but solely predicates. This we 
may insist on . . . without prejudice to epistemology, because 
we may grant the epistemologist any of the words which he 
traces to ostension : we merely parse them differently. Instead 
of treating the ostensively learned word as a name of the shown 
object to begin with, we treat it to begin with as a predicate 
true exclusively of the shown object; then we construe the 
name, as such, as amounting to ‘ (rz)Fx’ where ‘ F’ represents 
that primitive predicate. 


From the adoption of these procedures for eliminating singular 
terms there follow, Quine claims, a number of advantages ; and 
I think that among them he would reckon some or all of the 
following : 

(a) A simplification of questions about existence.* All doubts 
about the intelligibility of ascribing non-existence are resolved. 
Doubts have sometimes been felt by philosophers about the 
intelligibility of saying of something named, or referred to, by 
a singular term, that it did not exist. Must not such a thing 
exist in some sense in order to be intelligibly denied existence in 
another ? All such doubts are resolved when singular terms are 
eliminated by the recommended forms of paraphrase. For when 
an existence-claim is made, it is, in the paraphrases, explicitly 
carried by a quantifier, instead of being apparently implicit in 
the use of a singular term. The force and intelligibility of 
denials of existence then become transparent ; for an explicitly 
existential statement can clearly be significantly denied. In 
general, in the discourse of the paraphrases, it will be clear that 
we are committed to asserting the existence only of those kinds 


- of things on behalf of which we make an explicitly existential 


claim. 

(b) A simplification in the fundamental rules of inference 
required in logic. “‘ The rules of inference by existential general- 
ization and universal instantiation, in the anomalous form in 
which they have to do with singular terms, are reduced to the 
status of derivable rules and thus eliminated from the theoretical 
foundations of logic.” 


1 MOL, p. 218. 

2 LPV, pp. 12-13, 167. 

3 Quine’s additional doctrine that if we can, by a further paraphrase, 
eliminate existential claims on behalf of one kind of entity in favour of 
existential claims on behalf of another, then we are not “‘ committed ” 
to the existence of entities of the first kind, does not directly concern us 
here. 

4 LPV, p. 167, ef. also LPV, p. 146. 
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(c) The elimination of truth-gaps.1 Quine notes that “ under 
ordinary usage truth values attach to contexts of singular terms 
for the most part only conditionally upon existence of the 
objects’. He means that when, in making an ordinary descrip- 
tive statement, one purports to make a reference to a particular 
object, and there is no such object, then the resulting statement 
is, in many cases, not held to be either true or false. Quine 
remarks that in the interest of “a smooth logical theory ’’ such 
truth-gaps must be eliminated; we must arrange that every 
statement which we recognize in our theory has a truth-value. 
It is clear that such a result will be automatically secured for 
the paraphrases from which singular terms are eliminated by the 
procedure described ; for all such paraphrases explicitly assert 
or deny existence. The recognized paraphrases of statements 
ascribing a simple predicate to a non-existent object ostensibly 
referred to by a singular term will thus turn out false. Quine 
seems to think that an alternative method of securing his result 
is available: viz. that of simply construing such statements as 
false without eliminating the singular terms by paraphrase.” 
But I do not understand this. For “true” and “ false” are 
words of ordinary language, and it is to be presumed that the 
logician wishes to continue to use them in the sense which they 
ordinarily bear. If he wittingly and openly applies the word 
“ false’ to statements which are not false, one must conclude 
either that he is using the word “ false ”’ in a special sense (which 
I think is not his intention) or that he has, in effect, replaced the 
statement in question by another which ‘s false, e.g. in this case, 
by the paraphrase from which the singular term has been elim- 
inated. I conclude that the supposed alternative method of 
securing, in this area, that every recognized statement has a 
truth-value is not a genuine alternative. 

(d) The freeing of reference from contextual dependence.2 Quine 
notes that many singular terms (e.g. “1”, “the man”) have 
a feature which he calls “ambiguity”. What he means by 
this is that the determination of the one object to which ina 
given use they purport to refer depends on the context and 
circumstances of their use. This contextual dependence of 
reference is eliminated when reference is carried solely by the 
variables of quantification. (Of course it does not follow from 
this that contextual dependence is eliminated from the language 
altogether. If any of the predicate-expressions contain demon- 
strative (or “ indexical”’ or “ token-reflexive ’’) elements, such 

1 LPV, pp. 164-165, MOL, p. 220. 

3 MOL, pp. 220 seq.; LPV, pp. 164-167. 3 MOL, pp. 203-204. 
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as the expressions “ here and now ”’ or “ over there ”’, then their 
force will be dependent on the context of their use. Quine would 
perhaps say either that this kind of contextual dependence could 
also be eliminated by quantifying over times and places, or that 
it need never occur, given sufficiently full descriptions of concrete 
particulars.) Quine does not explicitly claim this elimination 
of the contextual dependence of references as a merit of the re- _ 
commended procedure; but I think it certain that he would ’ 
regard it as one. 

(e) A simplification of problems arising from “ referentially 
opaque”’ contexts. Quine frequently refers to certain classes of 
expression which create difficulties for any logician who is anxious 
that his logical theory should be purely extensional. Quine’s 
name for such expressions is “ referentially opaque contexts ”’. 
Referentially opaque contexts are found in sentences including 
modal adverbs like “ necessarily ” and “ possibly ’’, and also in 
some sentences which include expressions for propositional 
attitudes like “ believes that” or “is unaware that”’. In his 
essay “‘ Reference and Modality’! it is shown first how such 
contexts limit the operation of a fundamental principle governing 
identity, viz. the principle of substitutivity, which states that 
“given a true statement of identity, one of its two terms may 
be substituted for the other in any true statement, and the 
result will be true”’.? For example, Cicero and Tully are the 
same person. But if we substitute “Tully” for “Cicero” in 
the context “ A believes that Cicero denounced Catiline ’’, we 
may well, he would say, turn a true statement into a false one. 
Quine finds that referentially opaque contexts not only limit 
the operation of the substitutivity of identity ; they also limit 
the free use of quantification. If we try to apply the operation 
of existential generalization to the whole sentence with respect 
to a singular term inside the scope of the referentially opaque 
context, we obtain, for example, “ (3x) (A believes that x de- 
nounced Catiline) ’’;* and this result Quine finds unintelligible. 

Suppose now that, before we come to consider these questions, 
we have carried out the recommended operation of eliminating 
singular terms by paraphrase. Then it appears that both these 
troubles, as above described, are cured at one stroke. The 
principle of the substitutivity of identity becomes, in a sense, an 
idle principle, one without a use. For there are no longer any 
singular terms to be substituted for one another. The sign 
of identity is used only between variables, a use which Quine 
elsewhere, and quite consistently, declares to be logically 

1 LPY, pp. 139-159. 2 LPV, p. 139. 3 LPV, pp. 144 ad fin. 
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fundamental.! (Of course, so occurring, it may license certain 
inferences, which, given a referentially opaque context, will cause 
trouble ; but the form of the trouble will be different.) Simi- 
larly, since there are no singular terms, there is no use for the 
operation of existential generalisation; so the unintelligible 
results of freely applying this operation in referentially opaque 
contexts will not be found. 

Of course, this is not at all to say that the anxieties which 
referentially opaque contexts cause the extensionally-minded 
logician are dispelled. For it is a requirement of an extensional 
theory that ‘‘ any two predicates which agree extensionally (that 
is, are true of the same objects) are interchangeable salva veri- 
tate’’.2 And just as, before singular terms have been eliminated, 
the attempt to work the principle of substitutivity of identity 
in a referentially opaque context may turn a truth into a false- 
hood, so, after singular terms have been eliminated, the attempt 
to interchange the predicates which replace those terms may 
turn a truth into a falsehood. Thus suppose that the predicates 
which trivially replace “ Tully ’’ and “ Cicero ”’ are “ Tully-izes ” 
and “ Ciceronizes ”’ respectively. Then it may still be the case 
that replacing “ Ciceronizes”’ by ‘“‘ Tully-izes”’ in the statement 
“ A believes that there is something which alone Ciceronizes and 
which denounced Catiline ’’ turns a truth into a falsehood. Yet 
“Ciceronize”’ and “ Tully-ize”’ will be predicates which have 
the same extension ; for they are both true of just one object, 
the same in each case. 

Nevertheless something has been gained. For the failure of 
substitutivity of identity in referentially opaque contexts appears 
simply as a special case of the general failure of interchange- 
ability of extensionally equivalent predicates in referentially 
opaque contexts. And though I do not think he has explicitly 
done so, Quine might well claim this as a further simplification 
to be gained by the elimination of singular terms.® 


IV 


So much, for the time being, for the advantages to be gained 
by the elimination of singular terms. It is time to examine 
more closely the doctrine of their dispensability, not in the 
weaker form, according to which they are eliminable by para- 
phrase, but in the stronger form, according to which they are 

1 MOL, p. 211. 2 LPY, p. 30. 

3’ This might, incidentally, make one doubt the appropriateness of the 
title ‘‘ referentially opaque contexts ”’, and prefer the more general phrase 
“ non-extensional contexts ”’. 
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simply superfluous. We saw earlier that singular terms are 
expressions used to make cdentifying references to single objects. 


. We are now invited to consider a possible language in which no 


identifying references to objects are made at all. The language 
is to contain nothing but logical connectives, quantifiers, vari- 
ables and predicates. References to single objects are made, 
certainly ; but these references are carried by the variables of 
quantification. In more ordinary terms, they are carried by 
the expression “‘ something ”’ and by attendant relative pronouns. 
The language may also be thought of as like that used by people 
who agree, as a kind of game, to refer to things only by means 
of indefinite descriptions: “a man who so-and-so”’, “a thing 
which such-and-such”. They are allowed to amplify the 
descriptions as much as they please; and to introduce the 
explicit statement that there is only one thing answering to a 
given description ; but they are never to introduce any other 
means of referring to objects. But instead of thinking of this 
way of talking as a kind of game, played in the context of ordinary 
language, we are to think of it as the only possible way of talking 
about things. There is another point which must be made 
about this ideal language. Pre-eminent among the things to 
which reference is made by the variables of quantification are 
to be concrete particulars; houses, toys, animals, lumps of 
matter. Pre-eminent, correspondingly, among the predicates of 
the language are to be predicates of the kind which apply to 
such particulars. Indeed, if the ontological ideal were fully 
realized, then the values of the variables of quantification would 
comprise only such particulars, the predicates would be only such 
predicates. 

I shall argue against the possibility of such a language. I 
shall argue that a language in which identifying references to 
particulars could not be made would be a language in which no 
reference to particulars at all could be made; or, crudely and 
schematically, that there could not be a form of words having 
the meaning of “‘ There is something or other which has attribute 
A” unless there were also a form of words having the meaning 
of “ This thing has attribute A”’. 

Attributes are represented in our language both by names and 
by predicates (though in the ideal nominalistic language by 
predicates only). Let me use the comprehensive expression 
“universal term” for both the names and the predicates by 
which attributes are represented in language. Let us also 
assume the empiricist premise, which Quine would not dispute, 
that for any universal terms to be understood, some universal 
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terms must be learnt ostensively, by ‘direct confrontation ”’. 
This fact does not in itself determine the answer to the question 
whether such a universal term is learnt as a name of an attribute 
or as a predicate of its instances. Nor do I see how this question 
could be answered except by reference to the way in which situa- 
tions like the ostensive learning situation (i.e. situations of 
“ direct confrontation ’’) are in fact articulated in the language. 
To articulate such a situation, 7.e. to express a case of direct 
confrontation as such, some demonstrative element must be 
present in the language. This demonstrative element can 
either be incorporated into an expression which identifyingly 
refers to the instance of the attribute, or it can be represented by 
a demonstrative adverb. That is, roughly, the situation can be 
articulated either in the form “ This A-es” or in the form “ A 
is here”. In the first form the universal term appears as a 
predicate of a particular referred to by a genuine singular term. 
In the second form the universal term appears itself as a singular 
term, the name of an attribute, to which a demonstrative quasi- 
predicate is applied. I do not see what it could mean to say that 
- any universal term is learnt, or acquired meaning, as a predicate 
unless the language to which it belongs contains such forms as 
the first, ¢.e. unless the language contains genuine singular 
terms referring to particulars. But unless some universal terms 
acquire meaning as predicates of particulars, there can be no 
sort of reference to particulars at all and hence none of that 
sort of indefinite reference which is carried by the variables of 
quantification in Quine’s ideal language. 

The above argument may be summarized briefly as follows. 
Some universal terms must be connected with our experience if 
any are to be understood. And these universal terms must be 
connected with particular bits or slices of our experience. Hence, 
if they are to be learnt as predicates of particulars, they must be 
learnt as predicates of demonstratively identified particulars. 
But no meaning can be attached to the idea of their being 
learnt as predicates of demonstratively identified particulars 
unless the language contains expressions used for making demon- 
stratively identifying references to particulars, 7.e. unless it 
contains singular terms for particulars. If this condition is not 
fulfilled, there is no place for the general notion of predicating 
something of a particular and hence no place for the general 
notion of referring to a particular.. 

This argument may perhaps be reinforced by being given an 
ad hominem turn. It will be remembered that Quine considers 
the ostensive learning of predicates, though in a different 
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connexion—in connexion, namely, with the device of trivially 
construing ordinary proper names of particulars as descriptions, 


_ by insisting that what is primarily learned in the situation where 


a proper name is introduced ostensively is to be regarded as a 
predicate corresponding to the name. I am not now disputing 
the legitimacy of this procedure. I only wish to ask what in 
general it means to say that we ostensively learn some expression 
as a predicate. Quine says: “ Instead of treating the ostensively 
learned word as a name of the shown object to begin with, we 
treat it to begin with as a predicate true exclusively of the shown 
object.””1_ What I am asking is how the words “ treating an 
ostensively learned word as a predicate true of the shown object ” 
can be regarded as anything but an empty description in the case 
of a language which contains no devices for making demonstrative 
references to objects. One might put the point by asking: How, 
in the linguistic reconstruction of Quine’s supposed learning- 
situation, is “‘ the shown object’ to be represented ? Not, surely, 
by “ (2x) Fx”, where “‘ F”’ is the learned predicate corresponding 
to the proper name ; ? not, surely that is to say by “ The thing 
which F and with which anything which F is identical ”’. 

If this argument is sound, then no symbolism can be inter- 
preted as a language in which reference is made to particulars, 
unless it contains devices for making demonstrative (or partially 
demonstrative) references to particulars, i.e. unless it contains 
singular terms for referring to particulars, in just that sense of 
“ singular terms ”’ in which Quine declares the whole category to 
be superfluous. Indeed I think that it is perhaps not even 
necessary to use the above argument, with its references to 
ostensive learning, in order to show this. For consider the ways 
in which we are invited to interpret, to read, the sentences which, 
in Quine’s ideal language, replace those statements in making 
which we should ordinarily use singular terms. Their general 
form will be “ (4z)[(y)(Fy = y = z).Gz]”. One way of reading 
this is: “ There is something which F and with which anything 
which F is identical and which G.’’ Another way of reading it is : 
“ There is something of which it is true to say that it and only it 
F and that it G.”’ Suppose the second version is admitted to be 
an adequate translation of the symbolism. Then the required 
conclusion follows at once. For how could we understand the 
formula “‘ There is something of which it is true to say that it 

. , etc.” as we do understand it, unless we recognized the 
existence of some linguistic activity which consisted not in saying 
that there was something of which it was true to say that it, 

1 MOL, p. 218. 2 Cf. loc. cit. 
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etc., but in saying of something that it, etc.? Or consider the 
first reading. How could this structure have the sense it has 
for us, the grammar it has for us, except in the context of that 
simpler grammar against the background of which we learn it ? 

It might now be answered: But these ways of reading, of 
interpreting, the symbolism are not mandatory. They are 
merely the natural ways for those whose ordinary language does 
in fact contain singular terms for referring to particulars. 

This is perfectly true. It is not a defence, however, but a 
surrender. I have not argued that singular terms for referring 
to particulars are essential to any and every kind of language in 
which empirical statements can be made. I have argued only 
that a language which did not allow of reference to particulars 
by means of singular terms would not allow of any kind of 
reference to particulars ; that the concept of a particular would 
have no place in the description of such a language. Let us 
consider briefly what such a language would be like. Russell 
has sketched some of its outlines for us, in his book, Human 
Knowledge, Its Scope and Inmits ;1 and we may follow him in 
part, though not wholly. The language would contain universal 
terms, in the sense I have already given to this phrase; but 
these could not be predicates of particulars (since there is no 
means of referring to particulars), but names of universals. To 
allow for the application and learning of these names, the lan- 
guage would have to include some devices having the force of 
demonstratives—not of the demonstrative pronouns “ This ”’ or 
“ That ”’ which we use to pick out particulars, but of the adverbial 
demonstratives of time and place, like “Here”, “Now”, 
“There ”’. General empirical statements not using these de- 
monstratives could be made by the use of such relational or non- 
relational predicates as “is experienced ’’, “is compresent in 
experience with’’, “is always compresent in experience with ”’, 
and so on. The language would be exclusively Platonistic. 
It would not be able to dispense with singular terms; but the 
only singular terms would be names of universals. 

Now let us return to Quine’s notion of a language in which 
there is reference to particulars, but the references are not carried 
by singular terms (for there are none), but only by variables of 
quantification. This description I have argued to be inadmiss- 
ible. How, then, are we to construe the language while adhering 
at least to the strict requirement that there is to be no reference 
to particulars by means of singular terms? It appears that 
‘the only way to construe the language, while adhering to this 

1Cf. Pt. IV, Ch. VIII. 
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requirement, is to construe it Platonistically—unwelcome as this 
conclusion would be to Quine. The guise in which the language 
is presented conceals its true character. It is presented in the 
guise of a language in which variables of quantification range 
over particulars, while universals enter only in the innocuous 
forin of predicates. But we cannot take seriously the ostensible 
interpretation of the symbolic forms of the language—the read- 
ings “‘ There is something which F ”’, etc., where ‘ F’’ is predicate 
of particulars—unless the language is admitted to presuppose 
the use of singular terms to refer to particulars. But such terms 
as these are declared, on the stronger thesis we are considering, 
to be unnecessary to the working of the language. Some other 
interpretation of the symbolic forms must therefore be found. 
The only one which suggests itself is that according to which 
the supposed predicates are really names, and the apparatus 
of quantification (or of quantification plus connectives) represents 
certain predicates of a special kind, such as those I mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. That is to say, the language must 
be interpreted Platonistically. And Platonism—a thoroughgoing 
Platonism which not only admits universals but also excludes 
particulars—is the fate of all those who try to detach reference 
utterly from the context of linguistic utterance, and hence from 
any dependence on demonstrative (or token-reflexive or ego- 
centric) expressions. 

This, I think, is the point at which to consider an objection to 
the first argument I used against the possibility of the kind of 
language which Quine seems to envisage, 7.e. an objection to the 
argument which turns on the ostensive learning of predicates. 
The objection would run as follows: Let it be granted that the 
linguistic articulation of situations of “ direct confrontation ”’ 
requires the presence of a demonstrative element in the language. 
According to the argument, this requirement allowed the articu- 
lation of the situation to take one of two forms: either the 
universal term in question appeared as a predicate, while the 
particular in question was referred to by a demonstrative singular 
term ; or the universal term itself appeared as a singular term, 
a name, while the demonstrative element was represented by 
what we should classify as an adverb. Schematically, the alter- 
natives were said to be: ‘“‘ This A-es”’ and “ A is here”. But 
are these alternatives in fact exhaustive? Is it not possible to 
allow for the demonstrative element, avoid singular terms, 
either for concrete or abstract objects, and still permit the 
universal term to appear as a predicate of particulars? Schem- 
atically, cannot the situation be articulated in the form “ There 
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is something which is here and which A-es ”’, or, more idiomatic- 
ally, “‘ There is something here which A-es ” ? 

To answer this objection is to fight again, in miniature, the 
general action of this article. First, we must note again that a 
linguistic form as such does not impose its own interpretation, 
does not dictate its own significance ; and hence that when a 
familiar form appears in an artificial setting, the question of its 
significance is not settled in advance by its familiarity. Second, 
we must note that in general the sentences which do not contain 
singular terms for particulars must differ in force in some respects 
from the sentences which do contain singular terms for particulars 
and for which the preferred sentences are substitutes. That 
there must be some difference of force follows from the fact that 
certain logical and philosophical merits are claimed for the pre- 
ferred sentences and denied to the sentences to which they are 
preferred. Third, we must note again that the fount and model 
of the preferred sentences are those sentences of ordinary lan- 
guage in which demonstrative designations of particulars, proper 
names of particulars and definite descriptions of particulars do 
not figure, whilst indefinite noun-descriptions and pronominal 
phrases like “‘ someone who ”’ and “ something which ”’ do figure. 
Now, in the light of these observations, we may counter the 
objection with the following dilemma. A certain linguistic form 
is offered as an articulation of the situation of “ direct confronta- 
. tion ’’, the situation in which universal terms may be ostensively 
learned. It is the form “‘ There is something here which A-es ”’, 
and it is offered as a preferred alternative to “ This A-es ”— 
preferred because the demonstrative element is ostensibly ex- 
truded from expressions carrying reference to objects. But 
either the preferred form really has a different force from the 
form to which it is preferred, or it has not. If it has not, then 
the change of linguistic form is a deception and the elimination 
of the demonstrative singular term an illusion. If it has, then 
it does not really articulate the situation of “ direct confronta- 
tion ’’, and the claim that it does so is fraudulent. That is, when 
we consider the form “ There is something here which A-es”’, 
as one the use of which really does extrude the demonstrative 
element from the reference (carried by “ something ’’) to a par- 
ticular, we find that the condition of so using it is precisely that 
we are not expressing the situation of “ direct confrontation ” ; 
or, in other words, that the model employment of this form (the 
employment in which it really has, as it formally seems to have, 
the desired characteristic) is precisely in the situation in which 
we cannot or do not directly identify, or ostensively indicate, the 
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thing which A-es. ‘‘ Something here A-es”’ we say, when we 
cannot or do not show or say what A-es. If the form in question 
is used with the desired indefiniteness of reference, it does not 
articulate the right situation. If it articulates the right situation, 
it is not used with the desired indefiniteness of reference. The 
conclusion of the original argument, therefore, still holds: if 
universal terms are to acquire meaning as predicates of particulars 
there must exist demonstrative references to, and hence singular 
terms for, particulars. 

Let me try to summarise the above conclusions and exhibit 
more clearly their bearing on Quine’s position. If I am right, 
then the following four propositions are true. 


(1) There can be no empirically learned and empirically used 
language which contains no demonstrative (or token-reflexive 
or egocentric) elements.1 


(2) If the language is to permit of reference to particulars at all, 
then some of the ways (though not necessarily all of the ways) 
of referring to particulars must incorporate such demonstra- 
tive elements, and hence the language must contain genuine 
singular terms for referring to particulars. 


(3) It is possible to conceive of an empirically learned and used 
language, in which no reference at all to particulars occurs, 
in which the demonstrative element is (as we should say) 
adverbial, and in which predicates of particulars are replaced 
by names of universals. 


(4) On either of these alternatives, however, the language will 
contain singular terms in that sense of “ singular term” in 
which Quine declares the whole category to be superfluous. 


The immediate bearing of these conclusions on the strong form 
of Quine’s thesis is obvious. The general doctrine that singular 
terms are theoretically superfluous is contradicted by the fourth 
proposition. The particular form which this doctrine takes in 
combination with his nominalism—.e. the belief that there 
could be a language equipped for reference to particulars (and 
ideally to these alone) but not equipped with singular terms for 
particulars—is contradicted by the second proposition. It may 
be that the origin of this mistaken belief lies in the uncritical 


1T need perhaps scarcely emphasize the point that these elements need 
not be represented by clearly detachable bits of symbolism which make 
use of the same phenomenal materials (e.g. speech-sounds) as the rest of 
the language ; though it is convenient to assume that they will be. 
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assumption that a part only of the structure of ordinary language 
could exist and function in isolation from the whole of which it 
is a part, just as it functions when incorporated within that 
whole. For this assumption, in general, grounds are needed 
more often than they are given ; and, in this particular instance 
of its application, the assumption appears demonstrably false. 
To this extent, at least, language is organic. 

What of the remoter bearings of these conclusions ? _ It is still 
open to Quine to say that, even if the considerations I have 
advanced prove the points they are designed to prove (which 
may itself appear questionable), yet they are utterly irrelevant to 
his claims. For even if the ideal language, nominalistic yet free 
from singular terms, must, in order to bear this interpretation, 
be seen essentially as a logician’s extract from unideal ordinary 
language, must be allowed to presuppose the latter and must be 
understood only as a language of paraphrase, yet still, as far as 
the language of paraphrase is concerned, the advantages claimed 
do in fact accrue. If this position is adopted, then the stronger 
thesis that singular terms are theoretically superfluous has given 
place to the weaker thesis of eliminability by paraphrase ; and the 
advantages claimed are claimed in a correspondingly weakened, 
a less absolute, form. This position I do not—or do not now— 
wish to dispute ; though one may well find something a little 
parochial in the suggestion that the only “ ultimate philosophical 
problems ”’ are those which arise in, or concerning, this dependent 
language of paraphrase. 

It may, on the other hand, be felt that the advantages claimed 
to accrue to the language of paraphrase are of “ ultimate philo- 
sophical ’’ importance, only if that language is not essentially a 
language of paraphrase, i.e. only if the stronger form of Quine’s 
doctrine is true. In this case, the ultimate philosophical import- 
ance of those advantages can be defended only by showing that 
the arguments I have used against the truth of the stronger 
thesis are unsound or inconclusive. Nor will this be enough. 
For since the evidence produced by Quine is evidence only in 
favour of the weaker thesis, and since the truth of the stronger 
thesis does not follow from that of the weaker, the truth of 
the stronger thesis will remain an open question even when 
the arguments against it are dismissed. It is not at all easy 
to see what further type of argument in its favour could be 
found. 

One other question must be briefly mentioned. Earlier the 
discussion touched on the subject of identity and of what Quine 
calls “‘ referentially opaque contexts”. It will be agreed that 
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the notion of identity is fundamental in logical theory. It is 
elucidated by axioms, such as 

(x) (a = 2) 
and (x) (y) (Fa.x2=y.23 Fy) 
and also by the principle of substitutivity, which states that 
given a true statement of identity, one of its two terms may be 
substituted for the other in any true statement and the result 
will be true. The principle may be said to give the force of the 
axioms for a language containing singular terms. In a language 
which does not contain singular terms, the principle remains in a 
sense inoperative, though the axioms continue to be used. Sup- 
pose it is established, as I have argued, that a language containing 
references to particulars must contain singular terms for par- 
ticulars. Then the elucidation of the concept of identity by 
means of the principle of substitutivity remains a matter of 
importance. But that principle has to be qualified: it holds, as 
Quine maintains, only for referentially non-opaque contexts. 
The only general explanation given of a referentially opaque 
context, however, is that it is one for which the principle does 
not hold. But this explanation is circular. So the fundamental 
notion of identity, in so far as it is to be elucidated by the principle 
of substitutivity remains caught up in a circle which should 
cause Quine at least as much uneasiness as he expresses else- 
where over the circularity of the explanations customarily given 
of intensional notions like that of analyticity.1_ Now, I do not 
say that this difficulty over identity arises only if the doctrine 
that singular terms are superfluous is false. I wish only to say 
that it then appears in a sharpened and obvious form. Nor, of 
course, do I wish to suggest that these difficulties about identity 
are in any sense insoluble. It is quite possible to explain why 
interchangeability of names of the same thing, or of predicates 
with the same extension, will work in some contexts and fail in 
others; and, moreover, will work for some types of entity in 
kinds of context in which it will not work for others. It is, then, 
perfectly rational to recognize restrictions on the operation of 
interchangeability principles. Of course, in giving such explana- 
tions, and recognizing such restrictions, we introduce considera- 
tions extraneous to a logical system such as Quine expounds. 
But this fact will be a source of anxiety only to those for whom the 
absolute self-sufficiency of such a system is a “ metaphysical 
article of faith ’’.* 


1 LPYV, pp. 20-36. 
* Quine’s description of the belief in the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
Cf. LPV, p. 37. 
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In conclusion, I should like to remark on a certain strain, a 
tension, in Quine’s thinking, which emerges from this discussion. 
On the one hand, there is the professed nominalism, the acknow- 
ledged preference for an ontology of concrete particulars, the hos- 
tility to intensional notions like those of synonymity, necessity, 
attribute. On the other hand, there is the unconscious drive 
towards Platonism, showing itself in the consequences—not, of 
course, envisaged by Quine himself—of the attempt to discard 
singular terms as fundamentally superfluous, showing itself 
again in the wish for a simple concept of identity, a concept 
which might indeed be adequate for an ontology which comprised 
only intensional entities, in which, for example, individual 
concepts! replaced particulars. In one concerned above all 
things with mathematics, this drive towards Platonism is not 
at all singular. 


University of Oxford 


1Carnap’s phrase. Cf. also Leibniz. 
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II—NATURAL INFERENCE 
By RomMANE CLARK 


‘* How does a valid argument of the form ‘ p, so q’ require the 
truth of a hypothetical statement of the form ‘if p, then gq’? 
Not so very long ago the immediate reply would have been that it 
does not require it at all; that the question is a confused one, 
mixing the notions of truth and validity. Arguments of the form 
‘», 80 g’ do indeed require the vocalization of some statement of 
the form ‘if p, then q’ to merit the title ‘ valid’, but this is 
to make candid their subservience to the Rule of Detachment. 
There is here no question of the truth of the (suppressed) hypo- 
thetical premise (now made vocal) any more than there is here 
any question of the truth of the premise corresponding to p. 
So arguments of this sort were treated in the classical way as 
enthymemes, with a muted hypothetical premise to be made 
explicit. What are the grounds which have led some to the 
abandonment of this conception ? 

Strangely, the dominant argument against this conception is 
inconclusive when the issue is joined. Professor Ryle, Mr. D. G. 
Brown (“ What the Tortoise Taught Us,” Minn, vol. lxiii, 1954), 
and Mr. 8. Toulmin (The Philosophy of Science, p. 102) have each 
argued that to suppose that the truth of the hypothetical is 
required for the legitimacy of the argument in the fashion that 
the truth of the singular premise is, is to fall heir to a vicious 
infinite regress. The reasoning, that of Mr. Brown at least, runs 
as follows: the legitimacy of arguing from a premise ‘ p’ to the 
conclusion ‘ q ’ requires not only the truth of ‘ p’ but also that the 
argument be valid. But the validity of the argument in turn 
requires the truth of the statement that if p, then q. This last, 
it is held, is not a premise but rather a specification of an inferen- 
tial principle. Thus the argument cannot be legitimate if either 
‘p’ or ‘if p, then q’ is false. It may be valid, though of course 
not legitimate, independently of the truth of ‘ p’, if the hypo- 
thetical is true. But, independently of the truth or falsity of 
‘p’, if the hypothetical is false the argument can be neither 


1G. Ryle, “ ‘ If,’ ‘So,’ and ‘ Because,’ ” Philosophical Analysis, ed. Max 
Black, p. 328. Further reference to this article will be indicated by citing 
the appropriate page number in the text. Single quotes are used loosely ; 
what is required is something more like Quine’s “ quasi-quotes”’, see 
Mathematical Logic, pp. 33 ff. 
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valid nor legitimate. So it is that the truth of the hypothetical 
and the premise are each required in legitimate argumentation, 
but in a different fashion. He who would ignore this difference 
and require the truth of both the premise and the hypothetical 
in the same manner engenders the regress in this way : since the 
truth of the hypothetical is required in the way that of the pre- 
mise is, we have now a conjunctive premise, ‘ p and if p, then q’. 
We may still question, however, the validity of arguing from this 
premise tog. To supply now the requisite hypothetical to make 
valid the argument will but move us a step along the regress, if 
the truth of the new hypothetical is, as supposed, relevant in the 
way the truth of the conjunctive premise is. 

This argument is nonetheless inconclusive, for it immediately 
excites the response (N. Colburn, “ Logic and Professor Ryle ”’, 
Philosophy of Science, vol. xxi, 1954) that the regress can be, and 
is, effectively nipped in its growth. All that can be, or is, required 
is that one hold firm to the distinction between statements and 
inferential principles ; that it be noted that while the truth of the 
hypothetical is required for the legitimacy of the argument in 
just the fashion the singular premise is, its truth or falsity has 
as little bearing on the validity of the argument, as does that of 
the singular premise. The validity of the argument is ensured 
rather by its conformity to some appropriate inferential principle, 
which indeed must not be given the premissory task, but which 
also is not a hypothetical statement, since it is not a statement 
at all. Here, typically, there will be entered a caveat against 
blurring the differences between statements and rules and thus 
between truth and validity. 

Each party to the dispute is in the disquieting position of being 
charged with the sins he finds in the other. Each accuses the 
other of not properly sorting out principles of inference from 


premises of arguments and each may with some justice accuse the . 


other of begging the question. On the one side it will be said 
that only if hypotheticals are taken to be inferential principles 
and not really premises at all, does the treatment of them as 
premises lead to untoward consequences ; but surely, the assump- 
tion that they are such principles is precisely what is in question. 
On the other side it will be said that the avoidance of the regress 
is achieved only in a manner that makes ‘ valid’ mean ‘ deduc- 
tively valid’ and that it is surely the omnivorous character of 
just such an account of validity which must be justified, not 
presupposed. 

No doubt play could be resumed by appealing to the similarities 
and differences of the ordinary application of the terms ‘ valid ’, 
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‘ legitimate ’, ‘ conforms ’, and their cognates, but there is another 
way to skirt the impasse. For there is a fabric of linguistic usage 
which has informed (or misinformed) these recent discussions of 
hypotheticals which does not so immediately bring to bear 
interests vested in the notion ‘ validity’. On the basis of this 
usage we have been told that expressions of the form ‘ p, so q’ 
are not to be flagged in the classical way as enthymemes, and that 
statements of the form ‘ if p, then q’ cannot correctly be treated 
as premises of such arguments since they are not premises at all. 
I shall argue that the linguistic facts which are cited do not 
establish these desired conclusions, and I shall contend that they 
seem to, only if one ignores the character of hypothetical state- 
ments as statements. First, I recount briefly (and perhaps, 
thereby, unfairly) two sorts of linguistic considerations to which 
Ryle appeals to support the conclusion. Then I note two points of 
detail in Ryle’s account which seem to me symptomatic of a more 
general difficulty. Next, I attempt to show that “simple, 
affirmative” statements can and do on occasion function in a 
manner analogous to those functions of hypotheticals which were 
thought to set them apart from premises. This coupled with an 
attempt to draw out some of the differences between hypotheticals 
and warrants comprises the main argument and is followed by 
concluding remarks as to the moral of it all. 

Arguments to support Ryle’s conclusion that hypotheticals 
are warrants and not premises are as follows. Ryle urges that 
learning ‘if p, then q’ is learning that one is authorized to 
conclude ‘q’ if he has secured ‘p’. Inferences like ‘ p, so q’ 
are said to be “ applications ”’ of the corresponding hypotheticals, 
‘if p, then q’ and the hypotheticals themselves are said to be 
‘ sophistications upon inference”’. “ In arguing (and following 
arguments) a person is operating with a technique or method, 
i.e. he is exercising a skill; but in making or considering hypo- 
thetical statements and explanations he is, for example, giving 
or taking instruction in that technique or operation ”’ (p. 333). 
The hypothetical statement is employed as a sort of warrant or 
ticket which licenses the appropriate inferential or argumentative 
move from premise or reason to conclusion or inference. 

Moreover, there is the fact that hypotheticals can be clothed 
in modal or subjunctive forms (p. 335) which suggests that their 
function is to frame arguments and explanations rather than 
merely to provide the stuff out of which these are shaped. We 
can after all recast ‘ If today is Monday, tomorrow is Tuesday ’ 
as ‘It cannot be Monday today and not Tuesday tomorrow ’ 
or as ‘If today be Monday, tomorrow is Tuesday’, but we 
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cannot with propriety recast modally or subjunctively the state- 
ments which correspond to the components of the hypothetical 
as they stand alone. These colloquial variants of hypotheticals 
suggest, partly by their occurrence in other contexts, permissive, 
obligatory, and the like, that we should search out the character 
of hypotheticals in terms of their relations to warrants, authoriza- 
tions, rules and reasons. It makes natural the conclusion 
that these are kinds of precepts in accord with which we reason, 
rather than muted premises of our argumentation. How wrong it 
seems then to cast statements of the form ‘ if p, then q’ into the 
same supporting role of the argument ‘ p, so q’ as that which the 
premise ‘ p’ plays. 

There are rather large difficulties to be faced by such an account. 
For if it is true that logicians shy away from forms like ‘ p, so q’, 
preferring to talk instead of hypotheticals, it is equally true that 
those who have championed “ natural inference ”’ have said oddly 
little about what hypothetical statements state and have changed 
the subject to talk instead of the occasions and purposes of their 
employment. Hypothetical statements are, after all, statements. 
They are true or false, accepted on the basis of evidence or doubted 
for lack of it, they share with other statements the cluster of 
attributes which sets them apart from commands, laments, 
reproaches, exhortations, and even principles, precepts, and 
warrants. Ryle, who has made capital of such differences, also 
provides us the apparent paradox that 


. . it is an important, if not the important, feature of our use of 
words like “statement ’’, “‘ proposition’, and “‘ judgment”, that any 
statement, proposition, or judgment can function as a premiss or 
conclusion in arguments (p. 325). 


while 


It is not merely that the officially recognized Rules of Inference 
cannot be given the role of premiss components in all the specific 
inferences that are made in accord with them. The same thing is 
true of the most ‘meaty’ and determinate hypothetical statements, 
like “‘ If today is Monday, tomorrow is Tuesday.” This equally is 
not a premiss from which, together with “‘ today is Monday ” the con- 
clusion ‘‘ so tomorrow is Tuesday ” is drawn (p. 328). 


So it appears that a hypothetical statement, gua statement, is just 
the sort of thing which finds its fulfilment in the premissory (or 
conclusive) role in argument. Indeed, it is this capacity which 
goes a good bit of the distance in setting statements apart from 
other verbal devices used to other purpose. But on the other 
hand, a hypothetical statement, given the occasions of its em- 
ployment and its capacity to adopt modal or variant guises, is 
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just the sort of thing which cannot so serve. Rather it is em- 
ployed as a kind of warrant, authorization, or licence. In this 
capacity and in the context of “ natural inference ’’, it functions 
as a precept in accord with which we reason, not a premise of our 
reasoning. The difficulty is not that a linguistic expression may 
not serve many masters, as a sign bearing the words ‘ mad dog 
on premises’ may be a warning to salesmen and incidently 
state what is the case, but the difficulty is that there is here an 
apparent conflict of functions. 

A related slip may throw additional light on how these functions 
of hypotheticals war against one another. For if it is natural to 
ask concerning “ simple, singular, affirmative, attributive, or 
relational statements ’’, What is asserted to characterize what ? 
or What do such statements state ?, it is thought to be unnatural 
and misguided to ask this of hypothetical statements. 

. . . theorists are apt to ask “‘ What exactly do hypothetical state- 
ments assert to characterize what?” ... And they are apt to toy 
with verbally accommodating replies about Necessary Connections 
between Facts. . . . But if such statements are, as I have argued, 
sophistications upon inferences, the corresponding rewording of their 
question shows clearly what has gone wrong. For if I ask “ What 
exactly do arguments assert to characterize what? .. . the reply 
iseasy. Arguments are not assertions or statements at all and so are 
not attributive or relational statements (pp. 333-334). 


Taken in itself, this is a howler. No one persuaded of the exis- 
tence of necessary connexions between facts or universals would 
ever permit the suggested rewording of their question. The shift 
from hypothetical statements (as sophistications upon inference) 
to inferences (which are not statements at all) is transparently 
verbal. It is rewarding to recall that others who have argued 
on grounds similar in part to those of Ryle to just the conclusion 
he accepts, that hypotheticals cannot be correctly assigned the 
premissory duty in arguments, have argued as well to that which 
he rejects, that hypotheticals assert necessary connexions. 

At any rate, it is by no means obvious that hypotheticals 
cannot function both as sophistications upon inference in the 
manner which Ryle has described and also assert necessary 
connexions of facts or universals, Even if such an account is 
misguided, Ryle has not shown that it is. What does appear 
to be the case is rather that hypothetical statements cannot 
function both as statements, which as a matter of logic ensures 


1 Wilfred Sellars is one who does, if I understand his detailed argument. 
See his “‘ Inference and Meaning ”, Mrnp, lxii (1953), 313-338, and his earlier 
“Concepts as Involving Laws and Inconceivable Without Them ”, Philo- 
sophy of Science, xv (1948), 287-315. 
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for them the premissory function in argument, and also as 
inferential principles, which denies them just that function. One 
might adopt the heroic course of denying that hypothetical 
statements really are, after all, statements, extending something 
like Toulmin’s account of law statements to the most “ meaty ”’ 
and determinate hypotheticals. More reasonable is a closer look 
at the grounds for taking them to be kinds of inferential principles 
at all. Or, to put it another way, we may ask how is the way in 
which ‘if p, then q’ supports the argument ‘ p, so q’ like and 
different from the way in which the statement ‘ p’ does so ? 

Consider a way in which they seem to differ. In arguing 
‘», so q’, the corresponding hypothetical hangs on the wall, as 
it were, in plain view. Just as the doctor in practising his skill, 
does not employ or prescribe the certificate licensing him in his 
profession while effecting his cures, neither does the hypothetical 
statement figure as a reason or ground for the conclusion ‘q’ 
in the way in which ‘ p’ does. Similarly, just as a doctor defends 
to colleagues his course of treatment by appeal to medical fact 
and not by getting his warrant to practice medicine off the wall, 
so typically one questions the legitimacy of arguing that ‘q’ by 
raising questions of the truth of ‘ p’, and not of the truth of the 
hypothetical which is said to warrant the argument. It is a 
far more serious charge to call into question the right of a 
practitioner to offer, and accept payment for, medical advice 
and treatment than it is to charge him with incompetence ; 
the charges are of a different order. And in argument, it is far 
more serious to call into question the truth of the hypothetical 
than it is to cast doubt upon the truth of the statement that 
p; and again, the charges are of a different order. In arguing, 
the hypothetical is there, taken for granted, unenunciated ; 
one may enunciate it in explaining how an argument goes, or 
in making explicit the warrant for the move to ‘q’, given ‘ p’, 
but not in making an argument. 

Could the apparent premise, ‘ p’ function in the same way ? 
Well, it apparently does on occasion. For if we can set on one 
side the implication that hypotheticals are, like doctor’s certi- 
ficates, kinds of licenses and look instead to the facts which sug- 
gested that analogy, we can find all sorts of occasions in which the 
role of the statement that p and of the hypothetical are inverted. 
And the implication of this is that if, after all, hypotheticals are a 
kind of licence—a licence to practice argumentation !—so, too, 
are “simple, singular, affirmative, statements”. Or, if they 
are not, even on those occasions in which they are employed 
as are hypotheticals on other occasions, then neither are the 
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hypotheticals on those other occasions. In either case, the truth 
of the singular statement may be involved in the legitimacy of the 
arguments in the fashion in which the truth of hypotheticals are. 
That there are such cases is seen by asking if there are arguments 
of the form ‘ if p, then q, so q ’, akin to ‘ p, so q’’, and explanations 
of the form ‘ q, because if p, then q’, akin to ‘ g, because p’, and 
inferences that g, which are supported by stating ‘ if p, then q’, 
akin to inferences that g, which are supported by stating that p. 
Clearly, as a fact of usage, there are all sorts of these which the 
reader supply. Here, when challenged, one may support his 
argument by offering evidence for the truth of the apparent 
premise ‘ whenever p then q’ as one does for ‘ p’ when arguments 
of the form ‘ p so q’ face a sceptical ‘‘ why ?”. Here, too, if the 
challenger persists, one may lay bare the credentials of his argu- 
ment by stating that p and offering evidence of its truth, as one 
may state and offer evidence for the hypothetical of arguments of 
the form ‘psoq’. Nor is it clear from such facts of usage that 
the appeals are different in the two cases. What is clear is that 
although “ simple, singular, affirmative statements ”’ are unlikely 
candidates for a dominant role in explaining or offering instruction 
in how arguments go, so also are hypotheticals unlikely candidates 
for such a role. Where the conclusion of an argument is suspect, 
there may exist relevant questions as to the truth of the hypo- 
thetical but this is so also of the singular statement. In neither 
case, however, are the “ sophisticated ’’ activities of instruction 
and explanation in the drawing of conclusions appropriate, for 
here the appropriate questions are evidential ones and play about 
the grounds for accepting the hypothetical or singular statement 
as true. Assuming the truth of such statements, the notion of 
instruction and sophistication upon argument fail equally to 
get a grip. In the bizarre case of a countryman who, believing 
the truth of statements of the form ‘ p’ and ‘ whenever p,q’, 
concludes that some statement incompatible with ‘ q’ is the case, 
one does not speak of instructing him in the error of his ways. 
We should in such a case wonder whether the man really under- 
stood the language or its vocabulary but we should no more seek 
to cure him of his aberration by parroting the hypothetical than 
we would a sadist by reasonably unfolding for him the ills conse- 
quent upon his actions. Moreover, the “sophisticated”’ activities 
of which Ryle speaks are equally misplaced in the case of one 
who, believing the truth of the appropriate singular and hypo- 
thetical statements, draws the expected conclusion. For there 
is here nothing that counts as drawing the conclusion more 
1See D. G. Brown, op. cit. pp. 175-177. 
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skilfully, say, after lengthier instruction than before; nothing 
which makes it correct to say of one that he followed the instruc- 
tions to the letter or not; and so on. Such comments may 
be appropriate to an individual’s dialectic or rhetorical skill, or to 
learning and following instruction in debaters’ techniques, but 
there are not in this way techniques for drawing conclusions and 
so there cannot be in this way instruction and explanation in 
drawing conclusions. Hypotheticals cannot, then, function as 
sophistications in the manner which Ryle suggests and, if they 
cannot, their function in argument cannot be distinguished from 
that of singular statements in this way. 

I do not think that the counter arguments above prove much. 
But neither do the arguments that they counter prove much. The 
fact is that “simple, singular, affirmative, statements” are 
employed in many, many cases of argument in the way that 
hypothetical statements are. They display analogous behaviour, 
are called into question or defended, used to instruct in or to 
explain argumentation, to the extent that the hypothetical 
appropriate to ‘ p, so g’ plays or fails to play these roles. Which 
statement, the hypothetical or singular statement, is explicitly 
stated and which lies unenunciated on the argumentative scene 
is largely determined by considerations as to which seems clearly 
to be true and unquestioned ; which seems to offer non-trivial 
support of the conclusion; which is thought to be the more 
decisive. Depending upon the interests, knowledge, purposes, 
and motivation of the arguer these will and do vary. One could 
just as well say that possessing ‘ p’, one is entitled to infer ‘ q’, 
provided that he gets ‘ if p, then q’ as to say the other (p. 334). 
This shows neither that hypothetical statements are not kinds 
of warrants, nor that they do not justify arguments in a fashion 
that “ simple, singular, affirmative statements” cannot. But it 
does show, I think, that this sort of appeal does not establish 
that they are and do. 

I have said that this argument is triflmg. It is surely so and 
could have been avoided with some saving of space if the dis- 
tinction between questions which fashion once dubbed “ prag- 
matic’ and those it called ‘“‘ semantic’? had been held fast. 
Despite Ryle’s suggestion to the contrary, his approach does not 
travel a middle course between those who have found in hypo- 
thetical statements the reflection of ontological relations among 
universals and those who have denied there are such. That 
issue is replaced by another: what is the purpose in learning 
and stating hypotheticals, and how do these figure in offering 
instruction, or being tutored, in argumentative techniques and 
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skills? Whether Ryle’s account is adequate to the latter inquiry 
or not, it does not touch the former. But there is a thread of 
linguistic fact which runs through this account of hypothetical 
statements and has been ignored so far. The conclusion, that 
the validity of an argument requires the truth of an appropriate 
hypothetical statement in a different fashion from the way it 
requires the truth of the singular premise, is supported by an 
appeal to the resources of everyday language for recasting hypo- 
thetical statements into modal or subjunctive forms, and by a 
consideration of the way a statement of the form ‘ if p, then q ’ is 
related to the statements that p and that q. It is time to consider 
this bit of linguistic fact. 

On the surface, we have noted a kind of tension between the 
pragmatic characterization of our employment of hypothetical 
statements and a characterization of what can be called loosely 
their logical attributes and role. If we waive our criticism of the 
former, it leads to the conclusion that hypothetical statements are 
employed as kinds of inferential principles, and that, accordingly, 
they are not employed as premises of our arguments. The latter 
characterization leads to the conclusion that hypothetical state- 
ments, as a species of statement, are as a matter of logic the kind 
of linguistic expression which can do the chorework of premises. 
This tension appears to have been unnoticed by Ryle, for he 
marshalls independent reasons for treating hypothetical state- 
ments as inferential principles; reasons which are themselves 
grounded in logical characteristics of hypothetical statements. 
“The argument ‘Today is Monday, so tomorrow is Tuesday ’ 
is an application of ‘ If today is Monday, tomorrow is Tuesday ’ ; 
and it is in this notion of application that lies the answer to our 
question ‘ How does a valid argument require the truth of the 
corresponding hypothetical statement ?’”’ (p. 328). 

Ryle argues that hypothetical statements, even the most 
“meaty ” and determinate of these, apply to, but do not incor- 
porate as components, statements which fulfil the indents or 
specifications set forth by the clauses of the hypothetical. Even 
the most “ meaty ” and determinate hypothetical statements are 
variable. The analogies which dominate the discussion are 
references to tickets, licences, and warrants, to rules, laws, regula- 
tions, and precepts, to instructions, directions and demonstra- 
tions. The linguistic facts which underpin the discussion are to be 
found in the modal and subjunctive counterparts of hypothetical 
statements. The import of both the set of analogies and the set 
of linguistic facts is that hypothetical statements either are, or 
carry the family traits of, inferential principles ; they are not, nor 
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do they significantly bear the traits of, the statements which 
appear as the singular premises of inferences of the form ‘ p, so q’. 

How is it that hypothetical statements of the form ‘ if p, then 
q’ apply to, though they do not incorporate, the statements 
that p and that gq? The rule, that undergraduates are to wear 
gowns at night, applies to undergraduates but does not incorporate 
them in itself, nor do the undergraduates apply to something 
further in the way the rule applies to them. This much is clear. 
But are hypothetical statements rather like rules and principles ? 
Can the analogical arguments by which Ryle likens hypothetical 
statements to principles, warrants, and instructions bear the 
weight of the sense of “ application ”’ he ascribes to hypotheticals? 
If a school official is laying down the law to an assembly of 
freshmen, and I, coming within earshot, ask “‘ What is he talking 
about ?”’, it is improper to respond “ He is talking about the 
freshmen”’. For this response invites in turn the question 
“What is he saying about them?” But he is not saying 
anything about them, he is telling them what they must do. Rules, 
regulations, and precepts apply to what they refer to, but do not 
talk about, nor does one use them to talk about, what they apply 
to. The Morton Salt slogan, that whenever it rains, it pours, 
talks about Morton Salt ; the “ meaty ” hypothetical statement, 
that if the Joneses drop by, the evening will be a dull one, says 
something about the evening. In general, such a hypothetical 
statement talks about what is named by the subject of the 
apodosis expression it contains, although there are exceptions. 
But even 7f hypothetical statements do have applications, these 
cannot be what theytalk about. What hypothetical statements of 
the form ‘if Oa, then Wa’ talk about is a, that which is mentioned 
in their enunciation. What hypothetical statements apply to, 
if they apply to anything, are the expressions ‘a’ and ‘ Ya’ 
or the users of the expressions, neither of which are mentioned 
in the hypothetical statement. By contrast, what a rule applies 
to is what is referred to, but not talked about, in the laying down 
of the rule. 

Not only is this true of rules and the imperatives used in laying 
them down, but the same is true equally of principles and regula- 
tions, of instructions and demonstrations, and of tickets, licences 
and authorizations. Each, if it has applications, applies to that 
which is mentioned in its expression. The apparatus which 
secures the reference to what these expressions apply to, consists 
of the ordinary assortment of referring expressions, proper names, 
pronoun constructions, demonstratives, and the like, familiar 
from other modes of discourse. The principle of bridge, that 
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whoever holds touching honours should play from the top, 
applies to just such bridge players. The instruction of a golf pro, 
even if it consist of an empty-handed demonstration, requires 
for completion “ (You) doasI do”. The instruction, if it is more 
than a charade, is addressed to a recipient. A carnival ticket may 
bear the words ‘ The holder is entitled to one (1) ride on the whirl- 
a-gig ’ and a dentist’s licence will bear his name as the individual 
authorized by that certificate to practice the profession of dentis- 
try. All of these, unlike hypotheticals, apply to what they refer 
to and none of these talk about what they refer to. How it is 
that these expressions can be said to have applications, and what 
it is for such expressions to apply to things they do not incorporate 
within themselves, is no more or less mysterious than is the way 
the referring devices which are common to other modes of discourse 
as well as to these, refer in those other modes. But how hypo- 
thetical statements taken as principles apply to the propositions 
whose specifications they incorporate remains unclear; unlike 
the range of expressions to which they are likened analogically, 
regulations, licences, and instructions, they alone do not apply 
to what they mention. 

Rules, commands, and instructions can be conformed to, 
obeyed, or complied with by those to whom the rule applies, or 
those who are commanded to do, or those who receive tutoring 
in the performance of a technique. But hypothetical statements 
are not conformed to at all, much less by that to which they are 
said to apply—the propositions which fulfil the specifications 
the hypothetical statement is thought to lay down. One can 
deliberately flout a parking regulation by breaking the law and 
running the risk of a court summons; one cannot in this way 
deliberately flout a hypothetical statement, and so one cannot 
reason in accord with a hypothetical statement in the way one 
acts in accord with local parking regulations.1 It is no linguistic 
accident that the verbs ‘conform’, ‘comply’, and ‘ obey’ 
march hand in hand with the prepositions ‘to’, ‘ with’, and 
prepositional phrases. These verbs take objects, ‘the rule’, 
‘the instructions’, ‘the command’. But it is an extension of 
ordinary usage—a philosopher’s extension—to supply ‘ hypo- 
thetical statement’ as an object of these verbs. Similarly, 
one may speak of being ‘ commanded to do——’ or ‘ authorized 
to do——’ or ‘ instructed to do——’ or ‘ licensed to do——’. 
But there is no ordinary way to assimilate ‘ hypothetical 

'] find D. G. Brown has made a similar point in greater detail in his article 


“Misconceptions of Inference”, Analysis (June, 1955), pp. 135-144. 
See pp. 139-140, 
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statement’ to such verb forms. It is instead in indirect discourse 
that one comes upon an appropriate usage. ‘ He conjectured 
that——’, ‘ He believed that——’, ‘ He inferred that——’ 
cluster together. It is an extension of ordinary usage—a philo- 
sopher’s extension—to wrench hypothetical statements from 
their natural habitat where they function as statements and bear 
the marks of statements and set them down as ranging alongside 
principles, instructions, and warrants. These last have, as 
hypothetical statements do not, a set of devices which signalize 
the objects to which they apply, a set of verb forms which take as 
objects the actions which they enjoin, permit, or license, and so 
on. I have no objection to an appeal to linguistic usage nor to an 
extension of it for the philosopher’s purpose. Such extensions 
are perhaps inevitable and desirable. They ought not, I think, 
to be put forward as ordinary usage itself. 

There are further features of hypothetical statements and of 
principles, rules, instructions, and warrants which make the 
assimilation of the one to these others suspect. There is, as 
Ryle remarks, only one colloquial way of negating a hypothetical, 
although there are many variants of this way. One negates the 
hypothetical statement ‘If a person walks under a ladder, he 
comes to grief before the day is out ’ by saying ‘ No, a person may 
(might or could) walk under a ladder and not come to grief’ 
(p. 335) or by making statements of the form ‘ even if p, not q’ 
or ‘although p, not q’. But there are. as Professor Hall has 
remarked (What is Value ?, pp. 145 ff., 188), two ways of negating 
an imperative, and this is true generally also of the modal ex- 
pressions in which rules, principles, commands, and warrants are 
so typically garbed. One may countermand an order (Advance!) 
by issuing a command which is inconsistent with the former 
(Entrench ! or Withdraw !) or which “ negates ” the order (Do not 
advance !). One may also “cancel” an order by a directive 
which rescinds it (You do not have to advance). In a similar 
way, principles, whether conditional in form or not, can be both 
negated and cancelled. The principle of bridge, that whoever 
holds touching honours should play from the top, can be negated, 
yielding the principle that one should not play from the top ; or 
cancelled, yielding the denial that the principle is operative, thus 
that one need not play from the top. The rule, that freshmen 
must wear gowns at night, is negated by the rule that they must 
not, and cancelled by the permissive statement that they may 
(but need not). 

Ryle’s point in appealing to the way we colloquially negate a 
hypothetical statement was to bolster the view that hypothetical 
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statements do not incorporate as components further statements ; 
‘a person might walk under a ladder’ is not, he suggests, a 
statement. The point in appealing to the ways in which a prin- 
ciple can be negated is not this. It is rather that there is reflected 
in this feature of the expressions to which Ryle likens hypothetical 
statements a difference from hypothetical statements too broad 
to be bridged by the similarities he finds. For the principles 
can be, and are, negated in a way statements cannot be. The 
importance of this is that hypothetical statements construed as 
principles of inference lack an essential feature which, as a matter 
of their nature, ordinary principles display. A false hypothetical 
statement cannot be a principle, but neither is its true denial. Yet 
a principle, or supposed principle, yields in turn a principle by the 
application of one of the forms of negation. The application of 
the other form of negation yields an expression which is not a 
principle at all. But there is no similar move by which we negate 
a hypothetical statement yielding an expression which is not a 
statement at all, but some other mode of discourse. 

Related to this is an important, though familiar, feature. 
If, as Ryle would have us believe, hypothetical statements are 
inferential principles, then the following holds: supposing 
‘ All Qs are U's’ to be a hypothetical statement (literally, it is not) 
and supposing that it is true, there can be no @s which are not Ws; 
supposing that there is a ~ which is not a W, the hypothetical 
statement that all Ds are Ys must be false and, so, not a principle. 
Those things which are mentioned in the-conditional statement, 
or fall within the range of its variable apparatus, must, if they 
fulfil the conditions set forth in the antecedent, fulfil also the 
condition set forth in its consequent clause, or the hypothetical 
is forever frustrated in its aspirations to principle-hood. In the 
way in which rules can be broken, hypothetical statements cannot 
be broken. In the way in which ordinary principles remain 
principles though those fulfilling their conditions of applicability 
do not heed what they lay down, hypothetical statements do not. 
The rule, that freshmen must wear gowns, may remain a bona fide 
rule though some freshman doesn’t, and the principle, that one 
should play the top of touching honours, carries whatever force 
it has though I underplay my kind with a queen. The principles 
of formal argument remain intact despite the occurrence of 
fallacious bits of argumentation. This feature is central in 
determining how it is that we sort out statements from expressions 
which are otherwise as heterogeneous as apparently are rules, 
commands, evaluatives, and principles as they are ordinarily 
conceived. In this respect, hypothetical statements behave as 
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‘ singular, affirmative, attributive, statements ”’ behave and not 
as principles do. It is perhaps this feature together with the 
fact that hypothetical statements, like singular statements, talk 
about what they refer to, but do not, as do principles, apply to 
what they refer to, and together with the fact that hypothetical 
statements can be negated as singular statements but not prin- 
ciples are, which makes it natural to assign them a role in argu- 
ment similar to that of singular statements. It is such facts as 
these which make it unnatural to assign to hypothetical state- 
ments the functions of argumentative principles. 

There remains, however, an essential strand to the argument 
which has been unexamined, and to which we must turn. 
Hypothetical statements when negated may contain a modal 
clause which does not itself bear the marks of a statement as it 
stands alone. Similarly, if we paraphrase hypothetical state- 
ments subjunctively or modally, we are no longer tempted to 
think that they incorporate statements as components. “In 
‘If it were Monday today, it would be Tuesday tomorrow’, 
neither clause looks or sounds like a statement ” (p. 335). Rather, 
“What the hypothetical statement does embody is not state- 
ments, but statement specifications or statement indents—-bills 
for statements that statements could fill” (p. 336). It is in this 
sense that hypothetical statements, even the most “ meaty ”’, 
singular, and determinate of these, are variable. And it is in 
this sense that hypothetical statements, like principles and rules, 
but unlike singular affirmative statements, have applications. 


” 


Now just as “‘ Who . . . ?” can be answered by “Socrates ..., 
and the variable “x” in “2...” can have “Socrates” for one 
of its values, so “Is today Monday ?” can be answered by “ ‘Today 
is Monday”, and “. . . today be Monday” can have “ Today is 
Monday” for one of its values. This is the sense in which . . 
all hypotheticals are variable hypotheticals. ‘“‘ Variable”? and 
‘** hypothetical ’’ are related as genus to species (pp. 336-337). 


This sense of the variability of hypothetical statements is 
a difficult and perhaps dangerous one, which is best circled 
cautiously. If we return once more to the modes of discourse 
to which hypothetical statements are likened by Ryle, we find 
that none of them is variable in the fashion in which hypothetical 
statements are said to be. This is not unrelated to the fact that 
neither do they have applications in the sense in which hypo- 
theticals are said to, nor is it surprising since the notions ‘ vari- 
able’ and ‘ application’ work shoulder to shoulder. At any 
rate, the points made earlier bear repetition in the present context. 
A carnival ticket, a dentist’s licence, a golf pro’s instructions, all 
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may be completely determinate, “ non-variable”. The ticket 
may bear the definite description ‘the holder’, the dentist’s 
licence may bear the name of the dentist, and the golf instructions 
may carry explicitly or tacitly the pronoun ‘you’. A schema 
of each of these may provide a slot for the appropriate referring 
device, just as the ‘x’ in ‘x...’ provides an indent for the 
name ‘Socrates’ and other proper names as well. But this is 
precisely why hypothetical statements cannot have values just as 
these expressions have values, and cannot be variable just as 
these expressions are variable. One obtains a statement from 
these schematic expressions by inserting a referring word or 
phrase. But the hypothetical statement is a statement and not 
the schema of a statement and there is no appropriate insertion 
which will render it more of a statement than it is, since there is no 
possibility of insertion at all. Equally, in a singular statement, 
not schema, about Socrates, or in the instruction laid down by the 
golf pro, there can be no variability of the sort which is said to 
characterize hypothetical statements, since there is no element of 
variableness here at all. This is why, too, such expressions as 
the singular statement about Socrates cannot be said to have ap- 
plications in the way principles do and hypotheticals are thought 
to. Tickets, licences, and instructions may in turn find their 
sanction in some principle or regulation, and these last will indeed 
carry a sense of generality and, in this way, variableness. But 
such tickets, licences, and instructions will not themselves be 
variable typically, and to the extent that hypothetical statements 
share their nature neither will such hypotheticals. Again, 
tickets, licences, and instructions may involve referring devices, 
those which have been called ‘ systematically ambiguous’ and 
perhaps others, which will vary in reference when employed on 
different occasions as do the words ‘ you’, ‘ this’, ete. But so 
also may singular attributive statements involve such referring 
expressions, so that this can scarcely be the mark of the variable- 
ness which sets apart the nature of hypothetical statements from 
the nature of statements which can properly appear as premises 
in arguments and which can have no applications in the way 
hypotheticals do. 

Moreover, not only do tickets, licences, and instructions lack 
typically the variableness which Ryle ascribed to hypotheticals, 
so too do rules, principles and regulations. The rule, that (all) 
freshmen must wear gowns, and the principle, that whoever 
holds touching honours should play from the top, carry the 
grammatical apparatus which is reflected in the logician’s 
quantifiers and which is precisely what is lacking in those 
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“meaty ”’ and determinate hypotheticals which the logician 
flags as of the form ‘if p, theng’. The values of such quantifiers 
are those individuals, classes, perhaps attributes, whose names 
would render the matrix to which the quantifiers are prefixed 
a statement. Similarly, it may be supposed, the values appro- 
priate to the grammatical apparatus which ensures the variable- 
ness of rules and principles, will be those to whom the rule or 
principle applies. But these are not and cannot be the values 
which Ryle seeks for hypothetical statements. 

What are the values which satisfy the statement specifications 
or statement indents of a hypothetical? The statement, that if 
today be Monday, tomorrow is Tuesday, can have as one of its 
values for the protasis clause the statement that today is Monday 
(p. 337). But what can it have for its other values? What is 
the range of values which it commands? Its values are state- 
ments, according to Ryle (p. 332, p. 337) and we must surmise 
that its range of values consists in each instance only and always 
of a pair of statements; the statement which asserts what the 
indent specifies hypothetically and that statement’s denial. 
One is tempted to think that if statements are the values of the 
hypothetical, and not what statements are about or assert to 
be the case, then the hypothetical should contain the name of the 
appropriate statement rather than its image reflected in a different 
verbal mood. Such temptation should, perhaps, be resisted 
on the grounds that it is question begging. At any rate, it is the 
case that in one sense principles, like hypothetical statements, 
are variable and have values and applications. But there is 
another sense in which what is true of principles is not true of all 
hypotheticals. This can be seen as follows : 

We do not ascribe to the statements which fulfil the specifica- 
tions of the protasis and apodasis clauses of a hypothetical state- 
ment those attributes and features which are set forth in the 
specification, and the values—the statements—which fulfil these 
specifications typically vary so that an apodosis value and a pro- 
tasis value are different statements. But we do ascribe to those 
things which are the values of generalized expressions the appro- 
priate attributes or conditions set forth in the expressions, and the 
values do not typically vary from those appropriate to the clause 
setting down the conditions to be fulfilled to those appropriate to 
the statement, injunction, permission, and the like, which follows. 
A hypothetical statement does not tell those who fulfil its 
conditions what they are to do, or should do, or must do, or are 
permitted to do; rather it asserts what will be the case, if... 
its values are not what it applies to, if it applies to the arguers 
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who are said to reason with it, and in any case it enjoins no action 
or performance, since it is not an enjoinder. Unlike ordinary 
principles, hypothetical statements neither require nor assert 
anything of their values, if these are statements, nor do they of 
what their values themselves assert. 

The point is not that ordinary hypothetical statements do, 
after all, contain statements as components. They donot. But 
it does not follow from this that they are, after all, principles. 
Like hypotheticals, principles are either grammatically conditional 
or intimately connected to conditional expressions which they in 
some sense imply. It is in this sense of conditionality that 
hypotheticals can be said to be variable, and it is this sense of 
variability which principles share with hypothetical, but not 
singular, statements. But there is a more usual sense in which 
as a matter of their nature principles are variable which the 
“meaty ” hypotheticals of Ryle lack. This is, of course, the 
sense in which principles are general as well as conditional. 
There is not a principle of a literally unique argument, as there 
are unique hypothetical statements. There resides in principles 
the grammatical apparatus of generality and quantification which 
makes sense of the notions of ‘ variable ’, ‘ value’ and ‘ applica- 
tion ’ in a far different way than the manner in which these notions 
must be stretched to cover the conditionality but lack of generality 
of ‘‘ meaty’ hypotheticals. Just as generalized hypotheticals 
lack the features of rules and principles, their objects and verb 
forms, their manner of being negated and broken, so too deter- 
minate hypotheticals lack these features but in addition lack 
the requisite generality of principles. 

There appears to be here no clear and unambiguous sense in 
which hypothetical statements function as principles, and 
accordingly there is no clear sense here in which they are inferen- 
tial principles. Just as a negative argument does not establish 
a positive thesis, so it does not follow from what I have said here 
that hypothetical statements function as suppressed premises 
of arguments of the form ‘ p, so gq’. But it does establish a pre- 
sumption for this conclusion, and, if what has been said here is 
sound, it will require some other argument documented on other 
grounds to make us suspicious of treating arguments of this sort 
as enthymemes and the hypotheticals which they involve as 
suppressed premises. It is the character of hypothetical state- 
ments as statements which makes it natural to assign them to 
the same logical task in argumentation to which we assign 
singular statements; it should require rather shocking argu- 
ments to make us loosen our grasp of this character. 
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The importance of what Ryle has said about hypotheticals 
seems to me to lie not in the support it is thought to lend to the 
thesis that hypotheticals are kinds of inferential principles. 
Rather, many of these things he has drawn our attention to are 
exciting and important in their own right. Colloquially, 
hypothetical statements do not incorporate statements as the 
logician would lead us to believe. The modal and subjunctive 
variants of hypotheticals, the modifiers of verb forms, reflect 
the variability of the copulative forms in which our thought is 
dressed, and perhaps, thereby, the variant categories to which our 
philosophies must be sensitive. But just as one must be sensitive 
to these forms and not treat the fillers of hypotheticals as state- 
ments, so one must be sensitive to the character of hypotheticals 
and principles and resist the temptation to assimilate the one to 
the other. 

I should conclude with an apology. I have not distinguished 
as they ought to be distinguished rules, principles, the expressions 
used in laying them down, commands, instructions, and licences. 
Some of the differences among these modes of expression are 
obvious ; many lie somewhat beneath the surface. Ryle, in the 
space of his article, avoided these interesting but probably 
tangential pursuits. In the space of this article, I have tried 
to follow suit, so far as the point in question permitted. 


Duke University 
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IIISYNONYMITY : EXTENSIONAL 
ISOMORPHISM 


By M. E. Otps 


I 


PHILOSOPHERS often find themselves debating the meaning of 
terms. One school contends that “truth”? means “ warranted 
assertability ”; another that “truth ’’ means “ correspondence 
with fact ’’. One school contends that “‘ good ”’ means “ pleas- 
ant ’?; another that it means “ noble ”’ or “ contented”. Argu- 
ments always centre around which alternative is a “ correct 
translation ’’ of the term in question ; the translation is supposed 
to preserve the meaning. The reason why many of these argu- 
ments are never settled is that there are no objective criteria for 
deciding what constitutes a “correct translation”. In other 
words, philosophy is in need of an objective method to bring 
evidence as warrant for one translation as against another. In 
general, arguments as to the meaning of terms, thus, depend 
for objective solution on some workable, objective definition of 
synonymity. 

A more technical version of the problem has its roots in the 
dichotomy between synthetic and analytic statements, and the 
search for warrant for these assertions. Synthetic statements, 
construed in terms of facts about the world, are given sufficient 
warrant by experimental and empirical methods which validate 
or controvert them. Analytic statements, on the other hand, 
construed in terms of the meanings involved, are true by virtue 
of these meanings alone. Basing analytic truths on meanings 
has put them on internal, intangible grounds. Furthermore, 
this categorization of analytic statements as those true by virtue 
of meanings alone does not yield a “ clear and distinct ”’ result 
in all cases: we are sometimes left to wonder whether or not 
a statement is analytic or synthetic. For example, “man is a 
featherless biped ”’ is said to be a true synthetic statement ; and 
“man is a rational animal ”’ is said to be an analytic statement. 
And this is said to be obvious to anyone who “ understands ”’ 
the terms in question. Some empiricists have questioned this 
“too early retreat to intuition ”’, and their suggestion has been 
that definition of the terms in an analytic statement will show 
it to be a truth of logic, or a statement logically true, such as 
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“Ais A” or “A is not not-A’”’. Most analytic assertions do 
not at the outset exhibit the simple structure of logical truths. 
In these cases, the suggestion is that by substituting synonym 
for synonym, these assertions can be transformed into such 
truths of logic. As this makes the truth of most analytic 
assertions depend for warrant upon a workable criterion of 
synonymity, these philosophers have made the explication of 
synonymity one of their primary aims. 


II 


Two terms are said to have the same extension when they 
denote the same set of objects. The extensional answer to the 
problem of synonymity is simple and obvious: two terms are 
synonymous if they have the same extension. This seems to 
agree with common sense: two terms have the same meaning if 
they “ mean ”’ the same objects. 

But under careful analysis, this simple answer turns out to 
be quite insufficient, for two words can denote the same objects 
and yet have quite different meanings. The same objects, that 
is, can often be denoted by several different sets of properties. 
Human beings can be referred to by the term “man” or 
“yisible animal ”’ or “ rational animal”; and we might go on 
until our memory of man’s unique properties runs out. Similarly, 
the pelican can be denoted by the term “ pelican’”’ or by the 
complicated phrase “animal with a gallon-sized bill”. Venus 
can be referred to as Morning Star or Evening Star. [We do 
not distinguish sharply between proper names and class names. 
This derives from a conviction that, for present purposes, the 
differences between these two kinds of terms are not important. 
Both kinds of terms, from the present viewpoint, may connote 
properties and denote objects. This will become clearer in a 
later part of the paper. ] 

In each of these cases, we have a single set of objects denoted 
by two or more terms which obviously “‘ mean ”’ different pro- 
perties ; words which, since they have these different meanings 
are clearly not synonymous, although the extension is the same. 
By the same token, terms can have the same or different meanings 
even if they do not denote any real objects at all; that is to say, 
even if their extensions are zero. For example, ‘“ Pegasus ”’ 
means something different from “unicorn”; and “ unicorn” 
means the same as “animal with a single horn in the middle 
of his head ’’, even though none of these terms denote real 
objects. Therefore, the class cf terms to which synonymity or 
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non-synonymity applies is larger than the class of terms which 
denote. With a simple extensional criterion of meaning, we 
could never tell which of these terms are synonymous or non- 
synonymous. 

Taking these two points together, then, it is quite obvious that 
the simple extensional criterion of synonymity does not conform 
with ordinary usage, for it groups terms as synonymous which 
quite clearly ‘“‘mean”’ different properties, and it does not 
provide a criterion for synonymity or non-synonmity of terms 
which refer to mythical or imagined objects. We proceed now 
to discuss the “ intensional ’’ answer. 

Two terms are said to have the same intension if the same 
properties would be required to render one term applicable as 
would be required for the other. Thus, the intensional answer 
to the problem of synonymity is this : two terms are synonymous 
if the same mental criteria are used to determine the applicability 
of the two terms. This solution of the problem meets the two 
major objections levelled against the extensional criterion. 
Terms which denote the same objects by different properties have 
different criteria of applicability, and therefore, are not synony- 
mous. Terms which denote mythical objects at least make 
property requirements, which, if they were met, would render 
the terms applicable. If two terms make the same property 
requirements, they are synonymous. 

The intensional criterion is considered unsatisfactory only if 
the aim is to give an objective criterion of synonymity ; only, 
that is, if the aim is to settle arguments about synonymity by 
pointing to some stable evidence which different observers can 
see, 

Quine,! Goodman,? and White,* have given a closely knit 
argument for regarding synonymity as still a problem ; that is, 
for being dissatisfied with the intensional criterion. Quine asks 
what kind of things meanings or criteria in mind are; and he 
concludes that without behavioural or linguistic criteria we are 
left with things which we cannot clearly identify. Goodman 
contends that there is no objective procedure for telling whether 
two terms stand for the same idea or the same criterion in mind. 
This is particularly because discovering the criteria in mind 

1 Willard V. Quine, “‘ Notes on Existence and Necessity,” reprinted in 
Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, ed. Leonard Linsky, Urbana, 
1952, p. 84. 

2 Nelson Goodman, “‘ On Likeness of Meaning ’’, reprinted in same 
collection, pp. 67-68. 


3 Morton G. White, “‘ The Analytic and the Synthetic : An Untenable 
Dualism ”’, reprinted in same collection, p. 279. 
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involves us in the problem of finding what properties would have 
to be given before a term would become applicable. To do this, 
we have to know what is the essence of a meaning, what proper- 
ties it is “ consistently thinkable ” for an object to do without. 
This private consistent thinkability gets us deeply mired in the 
subjective. White suggests that we are looking for a synonym of 
“synonymous with” which would be more clearly understood 
than the expression “synonymous ”’ itself. The term must be 
co-extensive with “synonymous ”’ so that on its basis one can 
operationally distinguish “ analytic sheep from synthetic goats ”’. 
The criterion of intensionality, resting as it does on a subjective 
basis, does not serve this purpose. The real question is precisely 
how to go from the private answer to the synonymity question to 
the objective synonymity of commonly, publicly understood 
statements. 


Ill 


To supply an objective criterion for making discriminations as 
fine as or finer than those based on intension, Goodman ! has 
invented the method of secondary extensions. It seems to be 
based on the mathematical rule that equals plus equals are equal, 
and the corollary that if equals are added to two terms and the 
sums are found to be unequal, then the two terms were unequal 
in the first place. 

Specifically, Goodman suggests that after terms are found to 
be co-extensive, a further test should be made before they are 
declared synonymous. This test is to construct complex pre- 
dicates by identical additions to both terms, and then to compare 
the “ secondary ”’ extension (of these complex terms) for sameness. 
If all such secondary extensions turn out to be the same, then 
the words are truly synonymous. 

For example, after determining “ man’’ and “featherless biped ”’ 
to be co-extensive, he would add a term like “ description ”’ to 
both sides of the equation. Thus, he would transform “ man ”’ 
into “‘man-description ’’ and “ featherless-biped ”’ into “‘ featherless 
biped-description ”’. Then, he would look to see whether these 
complex terms have the same extension before declaring the words 
synonymous. He does not always add the term “ description ” 
he adds also such terms as “ diagram ”’ and “ picture ’’ and all of 
the compounds so formed must have the same extension for the 
judgment of synonymity to be made. But the fruitfulness of his 
method does turn on his discussion of the term “ description ”’, 


1 Nelson Goodman, “ On Likeness of Meaning,” pp. 67-68. 
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and therefore, we may concentrate our attention on this particular 
additive. We shall find that, on the basis of his interpretation 
of the term “ description ”’, he manages to conclude that no two 
terms are ever synonymous ; and thus, he fails to solve the main 
problem. 

His argument takes the following form. First, actual word 
inscriptions are held to be objects which can constitute the 
extension of a compound predicate such as “ cat-description ”’, 
or “ feline animal-description”’. Second, he claims that if there 
is an actual inscription that is a member of the extension of 
“ cat-description ”’ but not a member of the extension of “ feline 
animal description ”’, then “ cat’ and “ feline animal ”’ differ in 
meaning. Third, he makes the implicit assumption that any 
term “A’”’ with a modifier is an “ A-description”’. This allows 
him to produce a member of the secondary extension of “ cat ”’ 
that is not a member of the secondary extension of “feline 
animal’’, namely, “cat but not a feline animal”. This, he 
contends, is a “cat-description”’ and is not a “ feline animal- 
description’. [To me it seems to be no description at all ; 
however, it must be a member of the extension of some 
compound of “cat”? such as “ cat-inscription”’ or “ cat- 
designating-phrase ’’.] Therefore, the terms are not synonymous. 
By the same argument, “square ”’ and “ equilateral rectangle ”’ 
may be proved non-synonymous. 

His generalization, therefore, is that any two terms “ X ” and 
“'Y ” differ in meaning because there is always an actual word- 
inscription of the form “ X but not a Y” which is a member of 
the secondary extension of “X” and not of the secondary 
extension of “ Y”’. 

Reviewing, we make the paradoxical character of his argument 
explicit : (1) By his rule of secondary extension, no two terms 
“X” and “Y” are synonymous if there is a member of the 
secondary extension of ‘“ X”’ which is not a member of the 
secondary extension of “ Y’’. (2) By the discussion above, any 
use of “X’”’ with a modifying phrase is a member of the 
secondary extension of “X’’. (3) “ X but not a Y”’ is such a 
phrase, and it is therefore a member of the secondary extension 
of “ X”’, and by the same token, not a member of the secondary 
extension of ““Y’’. (4) Therefore, no two different terms are 
ever synonymous. But this is incompatible with the aim of 
getting a criterion of synonymity which will allow us to call some 
terms synonymous, and thus to determine the analyticity of 
assertions by substituting synonym for synonym. Goodman is 
willing to give up at this point the assumption that there must be 
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some pairs of terms that are synonymous. His final suggestion 
is that terms may be more or less synonymous ; but nowhere 
does his method suggest a way of finding which terms are more 
synonymous and which others are less so. And nowhere does 
he suggest a way of finding which terms are sufficiently 
synonymous to be substituted in determining the truth of 
analytic statements. Thus, Goodman’s method fails to meet 
the primary requirement for which it was developed. 

More recently, Perkins and Singer! have suggested that likeness 
of testing operations provides an adequate and objective criterion 
of likeness of meaning. They propose, that is, that the 
synonymity of two terms depends upon whether the subject 
undertakes the same testing procedures to determine the truth of 
two sentences which are identical in all other respects, but 
different as to the terms in question. 

To be more exact, they propose the following procedure for 
determining synonymity. In the first place, we give up trying 
to determine synonymity in the abstract ; instead, we determine 
it for a particular person at a specific time, or during a specific 
time sample. To do this, we incorporate the terms “ X”’ and 
“Y”’ whose synonymity concerns us into sentences, identical 
except for the terms in question. The two sentences are “ Here 
isan X”’; “Here isa Y’. We use a standard experimental 
setting for both tests ; presumably, that is, we point to the same 
object in the same context in both cases. Then, we ask the 
subject to determine the truth of our sentences. If the subject 
uses the same tests in both cases, we have evidence that the 
sentences are synonymous, and therefore, the terms are synony- 
mous. In the last analysis, then, the synonymity of two 
terms depends upon whether or not the subject undertakes the 
same testing procedures to determine the applicability of the two 
terms ; for to determine the truth of the sentence “‘ Here isan X ”’ 
one has only to determine whether the term “ X ”’ is applicable. 

“Unmarried man ”’ is synonymous with “ unwed male ”’ provid- 
ing the subject in question would undertake the same data collect- 
ing procedures to determine the applicability of the two terms 
to a particular object. 

This appears to me to be a step in the right direction, as it is 
apparently an endeavour to find in the behaviour of the subject 
an index of his criterion in mind. Certainly, if the criterion in 
mind is to be objectified, it must be objectified in some form of 
observable behaviour. But testing procedures quite obviously 


1Moreland Perkins and Irving Singer, “ Analyticity”’, Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. xlviii, No. 16, 1951. 
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are different for different mental criteria only in certain limiting 
cases, and not generally ; and thus, the method is similarly limited. 


Specifically, the method will discriminate between meanings 
in some cases, but not in others. The method might discriminate 
between terms such as “rational animal” versus “ featherless 
biped ’’; for to determine the applicability of the first, some 
intelligence testing might be required, but the applicability of 
the second would only involve looking. But, by the same token, 
it seems to me, the method would fail to discriminate between 
“man ’”’ and “ featherless biped”’ as the applicability of both 
terms could be determined by mere looking. Of course, in the 
one case, the subject might be “ looking for” feathers and legs, 
and in the other case, he might be “ looking for’? some much 
larger set of properties. But the behavioural differences between 
looking for one set of properties and looking for another are quite 
as ineffable as the “ criteria in mind ’’ themselves. 

I do not suggest that it should be forever impossible for 
psychologists to develop some way of determining objectively 
what a person is “looking for”’. But I do suggest that such a 
development is no nearer at present than a technique that would 
allow us to “see ’’ meanings in the head of the subject. 

In any event, at present, the method will not suffice to differ- 
entiate between criteria in mind for the large set of criteria which 
involve no other operation than looking for their determination ; 
and these are most of the cases we have to deal with. In these 
cases, we may conclude by the same line of reasoning, the Perkins 
and Singer method does not give us an objective criterion of 
synonymity. 


IV 


How is it possible for a person to render his meaning public 
when someone else requests: ‘‘ Will you please show me what 
you mean ?”’ If it is possible to show what a meaning is, and to 
make this exhibition or demonstration out in the open where 
anyone who chooses can see it, then it is possible by the same 
technique to solve the problem of synonymity. For, if the same 
meaning is shown for two different terms, then they are 
synonymous. 

Ordinarily, one does a good deal of talking when he is trying 
to make his meaning clear. In this case, he is showing the 
meaning of one term by means of other words whose meanings 
themselves can be questioned. Therefore, the meaning is public 
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only in so far as there is already a public meaning for the terms 
used to describe it. 

But, is it possible for one person to show another person 
what he means, without any reliance on terms whose meanings 
remain unquestioned during the course of the explication ? 
This is certainly possible because it happens whenever someone 
who does not know any language at all learns one from some 
teacher. It happens every time a mother teaches language to 
her child.1. Therefore, it seems reasonable to take this situation 
as a starting point for discussing the problem of synonymity. 

In the case where one person teaches a language to another 
without the mediation of a common language, basic, ostensive 
symbols are taught first. The teacher commences by pointin; 
to objects and applying these symbols. The first time a symbx 
is used, the learner has a particular complex pattern of experience: 
We shall assume that all of this pattern becomes weakly as- 
sociated with the symbol. The second time the symbol is used, 
some elements of the earlier experience are repeated ; others 
are not. The repeated elements now have a double association 
with the symbol; the non-repeated elements have only single 
associations. After a large number of pointings and applications, 
one set of elements has a very high correlation with the teacher’s 
use of the symbol, a correlation so high that it could be considered 
perfect by a reasonably forgetful person. Another set of elements 
has a correlation which is not large enough to meet this condition. 
My contention is that the set of elements having a nearly perfect 
correlation becomes the intension of the term in question ; but 
this will become clear as we proceed. [As long as we do not 
have to make any references to hidden intensions in our final 
formulation of the rules of synonymity, there is nothing intrinsic- 
ally objectionable about using a language of intensions to show 
how that formulation has been arrived at. Therefore, we shall 
feel free to talk a language of intensions in the early stages of 
our discussion. In the end, we shall formulate the rules of 
synonymity in terms of extensions alone. ] 

The objects which determine the teacher’s pointing-and- 
application behaviour are said to be the extension of the symbol ; 
these are the things, people, and so forth, of which the teacher 
would predicate the expression in question. Thus, the teacher 
points to objects, or parts of objects, not to properties ; he points 
to concrete complexes, not to abstractions. This is because the 

1Cf. J. J. C. Smart, “Theory Construction,” reprinted in Loyic and 


Language, 2nd ser., ed. A. G. N. Flew, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1953, pp. 223-224. 
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abstraction does not stand clearly away from the complex in 
which it is set ; and thus there is no way for it to be designated 
separately. My discussion is aimed precisely at showing how the 
abstraction or property is taught by means of pointing to the 
complex object. As the terms are used here, the abstraction 
or property is the intension, the complex object is the extension. 
And my contention is that the teacher can teach a property or 
a group of properties by pointing to a sufficiently large number 
of complexes. The teacher points until the only common- 
denominator among all the instances of pointing is the property 
or group of properties in question. At this point, the learner has 
acquired an intension which approximates that which the teacher 
started with. 

ic Specifically, my argument is that when a symbol is taught by 
the ostensive method described above, it will acquire as intension 
all the elements of experience common to all uses of the symbol 
by the teacher. This means that when teaching has proceeded far 
enough, the intension of the learner will approach that of the teacher, 
the limit being objectively determined by the extension. The limit, 
that is, is determined by the actual common denominator of 
properties among the objects actually pointed to. I label this 
proposition 1. It should be noted that this rule holds just as 
true for proper names as for class names, the only difference 
being in the number of objects pointed to. “ Pussy ’’, if it is 
taught on the basis of Tabby alone, will come to mean not only 
the properties peculiar to pussies, but also the properties peculiar 
to Tabby. And therefore, until teaching goes farther, “‘ Pussy ”’ 
will be another proper name for Tabby. “ Pussy ”’ will become a 
class name and no longer a proper name when different cats are 
pointed to. It will begin to approximate in meaning the teacher’s 
intension when a sufficient number of different cats are pointed to 
so that the only properties still having a 100 per cent correlation 
with the teacher’s use of the term are the properties held in 
common by all cats. 

The import of proposition 1 may be expanded in two corollaries 
1-A and 1-B. 

Corollary 1-A: A term ostensively taught will have as in- 
tension all the properties which all the members of the extension 
have in common, and no more. Therefore, it will have the 
maximum possible intension for this particular extension. 

Corollary 1-B: Given a sufficiently large number of uses 
(pointings and applications) by the teacher, the learner’s in- 
tension (related to this symbol) will be for all practical purposes 
the same as that of the teacher. The two intensions, of course, 
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will never be exactly the same. But the differences will be within 
the range of permissible variance. In so far as it is ever possible 
to say that two individuals have the same meaning, it will be possible 
in this case. By definition, therefore, we shall say : two persons 
have the same meaning for a basic ostensive term provided one 
of them teaches it to the other by a large number of pointings 
and applications. By the same token, this large number of 
pointings and applications provides the completest possible 
objectification of the teacher’s meaning. Therefore, we shall 
say that the meaning has been rendered as objective as possible 
(for purposes of synonymity determination) after a very high 
number of pointings and applications. 

As teaching progresses, certain basic connectives are taught 
which acquire their meanings from the situations in which they 
are used to combine already known symbols. The meanings of 
the various connectives emerge from various different types of 
multi-polar relationships, often involving several objects and 
several symbols as well as the teacher and the learner. “ And ”’ 
may acquire its meaning on the basis of simple togetherness. 
But even here, the relationships involved in teaching are com- 
plex. The learner already knows certain basic ostensive terms. 
He perceives two objects together in the environment ; hears 
two symbols which mean these objects ; hears also a connective 
between the symbols; and, eventually, through many such 
experiences, comes to know that the connective means the 
togetherness. 

To give a complete exposition in regard to the learning of 
connectives would demand a whole paper, and considerably more 
empirical data than is at present available. Connectives are 
obviously taught in layers, new ones being teachable only after 
the learning of the older ones. Often the connective takes on its 
meaning from relationships already established among meanings, 
as, for example, “equals ’’ might be taught by inserting it 
over and over again between different pairs of co-extensive basic 
ostensive terms. Other connectives are even more complex, 
acquiring meaning on the basis of relationships between whole 
complex expressions, but we need not go into these unexplored 
complexities at present. It is clear that a teacher can gradually 
produce understanding of connectives in a learner, and this 
provides us with sufficient grounds for our present argument. 

Once connectives have been learned, the teacher is in a position 
to denote by means of complex symbols (these are at first basic 
ostensive symbols combined by simple connectives ; later complex 
symbols themselves are joined into more complex symbols by 
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more complicated connectives). He can do this even though 
the denotata of the complex symbols are not presented. Also, 
at this point, the teacher can teach new simple symbols without 
corresponding denotata by offering them as “equal to” 
certain complex symbols ; that is, as shorthand notations. 

We may divide symbols, therefore, into four classes. These 
are (1) basic ostensive symbols, 7.e. simple symbols taught by 
pointing and application, (2) basic connectives, taught by pointing 
and application in conjunction with known basic ostensive 
symbols, (3) complexes of basic ostensive symbols, formed by 
combining these through the uses of connectives ; these terms 
are not necessarily taught ; when the basic symbols are known 
and the connectives are known, the complexes are presumed to 
be understood, (4) formula symbols, 7.e. simple symbols offered 
as shorthand notations of complexes of basic ostensive symbols. 


V 


We are now in a position to formulate a set of rules for deter- 
mining the synonymity of symbols. As we have four types of 
symbols, one might expect that ten rules would be required 
to determine the synonymity of a symbol of any given type 
with another symbol of its own type or another symbol of 
any of the other types. There are, however, certain con- 
siderations which serve to eliminate the larger part of the ten 
combinations. First, it is obvious that connectives cannot be 
synonymous with symbols of any other type. Second, the synony- 
mity of connectives with other connectives does not have to 
be handled as it is not part of the traditional subject-matter 
of the synonymity problem. The discussion in section IV, 
however, provides a way to handle the synonymity of connectives 
should the question be raised. Finally, formula terms need not be 
handled as they can be reduced to their antecedent longhand 
before synonymity determinations are made. Thus, we need 
only three rules to determine symonymity. These are to deter- 
mine the synonymity of (1) basic ostensive terms with each other, 
(2) basic ostensive terms with complex terms, and (3) complex 
terms with each other. A formula term will always be trans- 
formed into a complex term when reduced to its antecedent 
longhand. 

The first rule can be handled quickly : (1) Two basic ostensive 
symbols are synonymous if they have the same extension. This 
results immediately from corollary 1-A above on the maximum 
intension of basic ostensive terms. It follows that “ victrola ”’ 
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9) 


and “ phonograph ’’ would be synonymous for a particular per- 
son if he defined them both by pointing, and if he pointed to the 
same objects to define them. The question may arise at this 
point whether the person must point to the self-same objects 
in both cases, or simply to the same sort of objects. In view 
of our earlier contention that the teacher need not point to the 
whole extension to transfer a meaning ostensively, the question 
becomes rather academic. However, it is not unfair at this point 
to make the demand that the teacher should point to the self- 
same objects in both cases. Let us consider the circumstance as 
it might arise. A person X is questioned about his meaning of the 
term “ phonograph”’. He agrees that it is possible to make an 
ostensive definition in this case, and he takes us to a place 
where there are enough objects to make his meaning objective. 
He is operating in a limited universe ; that is, he does not canvass 
the world, but probably takes us to a shop where there are enough 
phonographs to answer the question. Then, while we are still 
there, we ask him to define victrola. He proceeds to do so by 
pointing to all of the same self objects. He is equally satisfied 
by the size of the universe in both cases. Therefore, we assume 
that the two terms are synonymous for this person, at least to 
the number of pointings involved. 

The second rule is this : (2) a basic ostensive term A is synony- 
mous witha complexterm BC if Aand BC havethesame extension, 
and if there is no other term X in the language with an extension 
including that of A but not that of either B or C. This rule is 
no more complicated than the one required to determine whether 
two expressions are “analytically comparable”’,! yet, it has the 
advantage of being formulated in an extensional manner so that 
an objective determination of synonymity may be made without 
appeal to “meanings”. For the sake of simplicity, I have 
stated only the general form of this rule. In practice, it will 
need several qualifications which can be added as the explication 
of the synonymity concept becomes cleared. Among the qualifica- 
tions that come immediately to mind are these: (i) the term X 
which is used to invalidate the synonymity relationship must be a 
term normally used in the language, and not one especially invented 
for that purpose; (ii) the term X cannot invalidate the synonymity 
relationship if it is either synonymous with A by rule (1) above, or if 
it is a logical sum including A (or a basic ostensive synonym of A) 
as a component ; (iii) if we have to deal with a three member term 
BCD, the term X cannot invalidate the synonymity relationship if 


1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, La Salle, 1946, 
The Open Court Publishing Co., pp. 85-86. 
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X is a synonym of some two member components of BCD such as 
BC or CD; it is clear that by recursive definition, we can handle 
terms of any degree of complexity. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that as the number of terms X which would invalidate the 
synonymity relationship declines, the degree of synonymity in- 
creases ; therefore, it is fair to speak of degrees of synonymity, 
particularly, in this case; and it is possible to question any par- 
ticular term X produced to invalidate a synonymity relationship. 

A few remarks will serve to show the steps which led to this 
formulation of the rule. It is obvious that the complex term 
and the basic ostensive term must have the same extension, for 
if they refer to different objects, they obviously mean different 
things. The complex term, however, may designate this ex- 
tension by some unique sub-set of proyerties. On the other 
hand, by corollary 1-A, the basic ostensive term will have the 
maximum possible intension for this particular extension. Note 
that we are only considering one extension, as both terms have 
the same extension or we would not even consider them as 
possibly synonymous ; but the ostensive term has the maximum 
possible intension for this extension, whereas the complex term 
may designate by less than the total number of properties common 
to all objects in this extension. The two terms are synonymous 
only if the complex term has the whole of the intension of the 
basic term. Faced with the situation where one side of the 
equation may designate by means of a sub-set of properties, and 
the other side of the equation designates by means of all the 
common properties, we require some objective rule to determine 
whether the complex term has the whole of the intension deter - 
mined by the extension in question. If we allow ourselves to 
speak in terms of Lewis’ “ verbal intension ”’, we have only to 
determine whether the list of terms included in the verbal in- 
tension of the complex term is as large as the list included in the 
verbal intension of the basic ostensive symbol. [Two terms 
might intend different properties and yet have identical verbal 
intensions, provided there are non-discursive, private, ineffable 
properties. However, if such properties exist, at least, they have 
no relevance to public determination of synonymity, and may 
therefore be ignored for present purposes.] But, we do not have to 
use the language of intension at this point, for when the intension of 
a symbol A includes the intensionof a symbol B, then the extension of B 
includes the extension of A. For example, to say that the inten- 
sion of “white man”’ includes the intension of “‘ man ”’ is logically 
equivalent to saying that the extension of “ man ”’ includes the 
extension of “ white man ”’. 
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Before we can formulate a rule, we must find some way to 
relate the verbal intension of a complex symbol to the intension 
of its elements. We presume that the relation is generally as 
follows: if the verbal intension of a complex symbol includes 
some particular term X, then, except in special cases, X is 
included in the verbal intension of some component of the com- 
plex symbol. This is based upon the assumption that a term 
BC does not imply anything that is not implied by either B or C ; 
for example, without further assumptions, there is nothing in the 
term “equilateral triangle’ which implies “ equiangularity ”’. 
I believe that such an assumption is logically necessary to any 
adequate handling of the synonymity problem. 

Assuming this, and assuming that an ostensive term is synony- 
mous with a co-extensive complex one provided the complex 
one has the whole of the intension of this extension, we may then 
transpose the whole equation to the language of extension, and 
we get the above formulation: (2) a basic ostensive term A is 
synonymous with a complex term PC if A and BC have the same 
extension, and if there is no other term X in the language with an 
extension including that of A but not that of either B or C. 
This will hold true except in the case of special kinds of terms 
X which can be discovered in the course of practical determinations 
of synonymity, and ruled out by conventions. For example, 
terms not ordinarily used in language would be of that special type. 

There are several different kinds of examples which present 
themselves when we deal with this rule. In the case of “cat ”’ 
and “ feline animal ’’ we have as our complex term a more or less 
redundant combination. Presumably “feline” carries all of 
the meaning of “feline animal ”’ and “animal”’ simply serves 
to make a part of the implicit meaning explicit. In any event, 
presuming that “feline” and “cat ’’ have the same extension, 
and that they are both basic ostensive terms, then it is clear that 
“cat”? and “feline animal” are synonymous, as they have 
the same extension and there is no term with an extension 
including that of “cat ’”’ but not that of “feline ”’. 

In the case of “ man”’ and “ risible animal” we have a con- 
siderably more difficult problem. In the first place, “ risible ”’ 
seems to be a formula term; that is, it would be difficult (or 
impossible) to teach it to someone by pointing alone. One can 
point to laughs ; that is, one can point to youths at times when 
they are laughing. Also, one can point to people. Then, it seems 
one must define “risible’’ by offering it as a substitute for 
“person who laughs ”’ or “ object with laugh ” or something of 
that sort. In this case, “risible animal’’ would be reduced 
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from its status as a formula term by substituting “ animal with 
a laugh”. Then, we have to ask whether this term has the 
same extension as “‘man”; and, we presume that it has. We 
now ask further whether there is a term applicable to all men but 
not to animals or laughs ; technically, is there a term with an 
extension including that of “man” but not that of “ animal” 
or “laugh’’. Obviously, there are many terms; “ rational ”’ 
will suffice to make our point. It has an extension including 
that of “man” but not that of “animal” or “laugh”. In- 
tensionally, we would say that man’s rationality is not implied by 
his risibility or his animality. Thus, the basic ostensive term 
“man’’ is not synonymous with the complex term “risible 
animal’. By the same token, “ man ”’ is not synonymous with 
“rational animal ”’ either, and “‘ Scott ”’ is not synonymous with 
the “author of Waverley’. 

On the other hand, it is possible to find a complex term which, 
by our rule, is synonymous with a basic ostensive term. ‘‘ Square ”’ 
and “equilateral rectangle” will serve nicely as example. In 
the first place, they do have the same extension. And in the 
second place, there is no word in the language with an extension 
including that of “square’’ but not including that of either 
“equilateral”? or “rectangle”. In other words, there is no 
meaning of “square ”’ left over after we know the meaning of 
“equilateral ’’ and “rectangle ’’. We now leave rule two, and 
proceed to the third rule. 

The third rule gives us much less trouble. (3) Two complex 
symbols are synonymous if they are extensionally isomorphic ; 
that is, if they have “synonymous ”’ elements connected in the 
same way by the same connectives ; or lacking this, if they can be 
made extensionally isomorphic by substituting a basic ostensive 
component of one term for a synonymous (see rule 2) complex 
component of the other term. 

As for examples, “ circular hole” presumably would be syno- 
nymous with “round excision”? for they have synonymous 
components put together the same way. ‘“ Rational animal ”’ 
would not be synonymous with “risible animal’; reduced from 
formula to basic ostensive status, these become “thinking animal ”’ 
and “laughing animal”. “ Thinking”’ and “ laughing ”’ have 
different extensions; therefore the complex terms are not 
extensionally isomorphic. By the same token, “ Morning Star ”’ 
and “ Evening Star’ are non-synonymous, because “‘ morning ” 
and “ evening ’’ have different extensions. 

Further examples are the formula terms which, so far as we 
know, are entirely without extension. These are terms such as 
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“ Pegasus” and “unicorn”’. When these are reduced to ante- 
cedent longhand, we may find such terms as “ a white horse with 
wings ”’ and “ an animal with a single horn in the middle of his 
head’. As the components do not have equal extension, we 
can tell immediately that the terms are not extensionally iso- 
morphic, and therefore, they are not synonymous. We should 
note at this point that we do not appeal to any substitution of 
synonym for synonym in our reduction of formula terms. Rather, 
these are words which are taught by formula just as basic osten- 
sive terms are taught by pointing. Just as we can go directly 
from the pointing to the objects pointed at (the extension) in the 
pointing case, so also we can go directly from the formula 
definition to the defining terms in the formula case. Therefore, 
there is nothing circular or mysterious in our handling of terms 
which are not taught by pointing and application. 

In the same vein, we may emphasize that both basic ostensive 
terms and formula terms have the same dependence for their 
meaning on a particular person (the teacher in our paradigm) 
at a particular time. At this time, the teacher either does or 
does not define a term by pointing and application. If he does, 
the matter ends there : the maximum intension of the extension 
involved is the meaning and there is no room for further dis- 
agreement. That is his meaning. If he does not define the term 
by pointing and application, then he does so in terms of some 
formula ; in this case, it is his formula that counts. In other 
words, for a particular person at a particular time, a term either 
has a meaning that can be shown ostensively, or it has a formula 
meaning in terms of other terms whose meaning can be shown 
ostensively. Which of these meanings it has depends on the 
teacher, and specifically on whether he can and does teach it by 
pointing and application, or by formula definition. 

In conclusion, we may say briefly that by assuming the argu- 
ment of the intensional school, we have been led back by a some- 
what complex route to an extensional answer to the synonymity 
problem. 


McGill University, Montreal 
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IV.—_ON THE IRRELEVANCE OF 
FREE-WILL TO MORAL RESPONSIBILITY, 
AND THE VACUITY OF THE LATTER 


By W. I. Matson 


Ir is futile for any party to the free-will controversy to attempt 
to vanquish the others by a frontal assault. Metaphysical or 
inductive proofs of universal causal connexions will always be 
pronounced fallacious or inconclusive; intuitions of freedom 
will go on eluding the introspective researches of sceptics ; and 
conjuring the problem away by making distinctions will only 
call forth contrary incantations. 

In the two millennia of controversy the most notable—almost 
the only—advance toward agreement among all disputants, with 
respect to some of the issues involved, was made by Hume. 
He annihilated naive or Epicurean free-will, not by showing it 
to be false (though he attempted this also), but by proving it to 


have consequences in morals exactly opposite to those claimed | 
by its partisans. I am emboldened to follow up Hume’s success — 


in a similarly indirect manner, by drawing the more or less 
unnoticed consequences of his polemic (Z'reatise, Book III, 
Pt. III, § IV) against the distinction between moral and natural 
virtues. 

The free-will problem differs from some other traditional 
philosophical puzzles in that it has, prima facie, immediate 
practical consequences, to wit: what stand we take here deter- 
mines our solution of the problem of moral responsibility and its 
sub-problem, the justification of punishment. (For the sake of 
brevity, no distinction between problem and sub-problem will 
be made in this paper.) Thus in so far as we are rational, our 
notions of justice and .penology seem to depend on whether we 
are necessitarians or libertarians or perhaps somewhere in 
between. I shall attempt to show that on the contrary no 
conceivable physical or metaphysical doctrine of causality 
entails consequences in the field of moral responsibility that differ 
from those of any other view; further, that the concept of 
‘moral responsibility ’ is vacuous, at any rate when taken in its 
usual-sense. The irenic aim of this reasoning is to reduce the 
controversy about free-will by showing that it has no practical 
bearing. 
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1. The Problem 


“I did the deed,” says the villain, “I did it with malice afore- 
thought, and nobody forced me to do it. Yet it is unjust to 
punish me. The deed was unavoidable, given the malicious 
intent working in a foul character such as mine ; and as for that, 
it was the equally inevitable resultant of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors over which I had no control. So you see, I am 
the victim of circumstances.” 


The problem of moral responsibility is the problem of com- 
posing a suitable rejoinder to the above argument. Everybody 
agrees that there is something wrong with it; the question is 
whether it is empty sophistry from beginning to end, or whether 
it should be allowed some force. 

The necessitarian admits the premises, but rejects the con- 
clusion on the ground that it is nevertheless just to administer 
punishment to some kinds of wrongdoers, as a therapeutic 
measure. The libertarian denies that the deed was inevitable, 
given the motive, or that the motive was inevitable, given the 
life history of the agent. The positivist pronounces the pre- 
mises irrelevant: it is sufficient for the justification of punish- 
ment that the tort feasor acted freely, which he did, since he 
admits he was not constrained. Let us scrutinize these replies. 


2. Necessitarianism 


The contented resident of a block universe regards the inflic- 
tion of punishment as at best a deplorable necessity, needing 
justification in terms of a showing of compensatory good to be 
brought into being by it. If there is reason to believe that the 
good effects of the punishment will outweigh the ill—either by 
causing the wrongdoer to desist from such practices in the future, 
or by deterring others from their commission, or by protecting 
the innocent from further depredations—then the infliction of 
evil is ethically warranted. This warrant is not only compatible 
with necessitation but requires it. 

It is important to note, however, that this way of justifying 
punishment stands in need of a number of qualifications : 

1. It is not allowable to assume that punishment, in general 
or in particular, will be efficacious for the purposes envisaged. 
This is an empirical question; such evidence as we possess 
seems to indicate that ordinary judicial punishments are very 
inefficient, and may, on the whole, even do more harm than good. 
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2. At best, punishment hardly ever accomplishes what we 
really want it to do: reform the wrongdoer. It may terrorize 
him and others into outward conformity ; but that is far from 
the same thing as making him a moral agent in the desired sense 
of one who does right without constraint. That is why Plato 
was guilty not just of paradox but of fallacy when in the Gorgias 
he argued that the criminal would best serve his own interest by 
turning himself in to the police. Granted that it is in his interest 
to rid himself of his beastly desires, it does not follow that 
undergoing punishment will aid him in his worthy enterprise. 
He would do better—or at least no worse—to put himself into 
the hands of a psychiatrist, or hypnotist, or clergyman, or even 
moral philosopher. 

3. Unless calling a man morally responsible is the same as 
saying that probably punishing him will have a good effect (and 
surely these are not the same: see § 3), the necessitarian 
theory cannot ascribe ‘ moral responsibility ’ to anyone. There 
are good reasons for abstaining from punishing the innocent, the 
insane, the constrained ; but these reasons consist of empirical 
generalizations. The prohibition on punishing the innocent is 
absolute, since to do so would in every case be subversive of the 
purposes of punishment. The others admit of exceptions, real 
as well as imaginary. 

4. The plea “I am a victim of circumstances” cannot be 
dismissed as nothing but an ad misericordiam fallacy. It is of 
course an abuse of language to fail to distinguish between being 
a victim of one’s heredity and upbringing, and being an un- 
willing tool of superior brute force; and the distinction may 
often be the basis of a justification for punishment, in that there 
is much more chance that punishment will have good effects in 
the former case. Yet the plea is a legitimate counter to the 
reproach: ‘‘ You are a wicked person; your crimes are your 
doing entirely; hence it is right in itself to make you suffer, 
whether or not any further good is realised.’ 

Not all philosophers will agree with this last contention. It 
is said that we intuit a relation of fittingness between crime and 
punishment ; in support it is observed that necessitarian philo- 
sophers exult just like ordinary men when the perpetrator of 
atrocities is brought before the bar of justice; yet in theory 
their feelings should be like those they have when they hear of 
some virtuous person having to undergo a painful but necessary 
operation. 

The objection may be countered in part by pointing out that we 
need no intuition to know that wickedness should be frustrated 
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since that is a tautology; but it is false that it is desirable, 
in itself, for the frustration to be painful. If we are not always 
mindful of this—if we all hanker after vengeance when our blood 
is up—this is just one fact about human nature to be condemned 
by philosophy, which in this lax age needs desperately to relearn 
and resume her proper office of censor morum. 

Such, at any rate as I see it, is the logical consequence for 
‘moral responsibility ’ of the necessitarian position: the con- 
ception of moral responsibility is supererogatory and misleading, 
a dignified mask to disguise the hideous face of Vengeance when 
she goes to and fro among moral philosophers. 


3. Positivism 


The position of the posivitists is a disingenuous verbal variant 
of necessitarianism. This will be clear from a glance at its 
genesis in § VIII, “Of Liberty and Necessity”, of Hume’s 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. The section of the 
same title in the Treatise is a straightforward necessitarian tract, 
containing dozens of arguments to show that human actions are 
no exceptions to the universal reign of causal necessity, inter- 
larded with derision of the “fantastical system of liberty ”’. 
Liberty and chance are proved to be “synonimous”; any 
adversary who “ chuses, that this question shou’d be decided by 
fair arguments before philosophers, than by declamations before 
the people”’ is challenged to attack this proof. “I dare be 
positive ”, Hume concludes, ‘no one will ever endeavour to 
refute these reasonings otherwise than by altering my definitions, 
and assigning a different meaning to the terms of cause, and 
effect, and necessity, and liberty, and chance”’. 

In the Enquiry, after a sermon on the vanity of verbal disputes, 
Hume proceeds to repeat the arguments of the T'reatise, even 
inserting, as a footnote, an immaterially altered version of the 
Treatise passage accounting for ‘“‘ the prevalence of the [erroneous] 
doctrine of liberty ” by “‘ a false sensation or seeming experience 
... of liberty ...”. In the very next paragraph we are 
astounded to learn that “ by liberty . . . we can only mean a 
power of acting or not acting, according to the determinations of the 
will; that is, if we choose to remain at rest, we may; if we 
choose to move, we also may. Now this hypothetical liberty is 
universally allowed to belong to every one who is not a prisoner 
and in chains. Here, then, is no subject of dispute.” 

Is a more flabbergasting instance of the fallacy of changing 
the subject to be encountered anywhere in the complete history 
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of sophistry ? That the spectre of the 7'reatise haunted Hume 
at this point (“ Now who is ‘ altering my definitions’? Now 
who is ‘ declaiming before the people’ ?”’) is evidenced by the 
lame defence of his definition: ‘‘ Whatever definition we may 
give of liberty, we should be careful to observe two requisite 
circumstances ; first, that it be consistent with plain matter of 
fact.” That is, with usage? In the context of the problem his 
Treatise meaning was the customary one. Or does he mean 
that a proper definition must be such that there are known 
instances of its denotation? O petitio! O St. Anselm! 
“Secondly, that it be consistent with itself.” If liberty, as 
“ synonimous with chance ’’, is a self-contradictory notion, this 
is not alleged anywhere in Hume’s writings. 

Nobody ever doubted that men have “a power of acting or 
not acting, according to the determinations of the will’. But 
it is equally evident that this is irrelevant to the traditional 
problem of the freedom of the will, which is not formulated in 
the trivial question ‘‘ Can I ever do what I want to do?” but 
(in Humean terms) as ‘‘ Are there any exceptions to the rule that 
my wants are subsequent, constantly conjoined, and necessarily 
connected to events which are not my wants ?” 

Thus while positivism asks a trivial question and replies with 
a trivial answer, as a solution to the free-will problem it is, in 
G. E. Moore’s words, “plainly a mere abuse of language ”’ 
(Ethics, p. 203). It is an abuse of language because whatever, 
if anything, we do mean by “the will is free” we certainly do 
not mean “ one can sometimes do what one wants to do”. 

Is this unfair to Hume? Perhaps. The motivation for his 
stratagem was the “ love of literary fame ’’, an innocent or even 
praiseworthy passion. The doctrine of liberty is respectable ; 
the refutation of it in the Treatise must have given offence. Very 
well, said Hume to himself, I shall, by taking ‘ liberty ’ in another 
of its senses, make myself out a libertarian; thus I may even 
win some persons to the doctrine of the Treatise, for I shall not 
really alter that. A more solid defence of Hume can be made 
by noting that in the following pages he pondered whether, if 
necessity is universal, we must not impute all human sin ultimately 
to God—which is an alternative mode of discussing the problem 
of moral responsibility. He concluded that this is a “mystery” 
which reason cannot fathom (for which, read, in accordance 
with canons of Humean exegesis, that we must indeed impute 
sin to God). 

Hume’s ploy was intended to take in the vulgar, but it 
has beguiled the learned in our time. One might say that 
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Hume’s changed subject has become the stock textbook solu- 
tion for the problem. Indeed, real discussion was silenced until 
C. A. Campbell’s devastating article ‘‘ Is ‘ Freewill’ a Pseudo- 
Problem ?”’ (Minn, 1951) cleared away the smog. 

Some modern Humeans are not entitled to what I have called 
the “more solid defence”, for they go further than—even 
against—their master, in claiming that the pseudo-solution 
vindicates the ‘plain man’s’ view of moral responsibility, 
according to which the whole and absolute guilt for a wrong 
action lies with the agent, just so long as he was not constrained. 
But this is surely a non-sequitur, unless there is some mistake in 
my reasoning concerning the moral consequences of necessitar- 
ianism ; for the arguments for pseudo-libertarianism in the 
Enquiry are not different from those for necessitarianism in the 
Treatise, and no post-Humean has added anything to them. 
Thus the positivists, like Hume, differ from the necessitarians 
only in a misleading verbal way; or else they go beyond the 
franchise of their arguments. 

It may be of some moment to add, in concluding this section, 
that the fashionable equation of moral responsibility with absence 
of constraint is absurd, because the latter admits of degree 
(a fact always overlooked by the positivists) while the former 
does not. 


4. Inbertarianism 


Having seen that pseudo-libertarianism offers no real alterna- 
tive to the doctrine of necessity, we pass to consideration of the 
genuine article. 

Since Hume’s destruction of the Epicurean position, libertarians 
have been obliged to seek a middle way between randomness and 
necessity. They require for their theory a kind of causality 
which shall satisfy the following conditions: If A is a free act, 
then (1) at the time when A is performed, the performance of an 
act non-A is not incompatible with the total state of the universe, 
including the psychic state of the agent, at that time; (2) there 
is a reason for A, in some sense that rules out randomness ; (3) 
the ‘ reason for A’ shall not in every case be derivable from the 
agent’s ‘ character as so far formed ’. 

The first requirement, the doctrine of Real Possibilities, is 
made in order to assure the satisfaction of the condition for 
moral responsibility that ‘ ought implies can ’, which libertarians 
interpret as entailing the legitimacy of interpreting “ he did it, 
but he could have done otherwise ”’ in a categorical sense. The 
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third requirement is needed to allow for the important cases in 
which an agent of bad character may, and sometimes does, 
‘reform himself’ by an act of free will; also, to turn the edge 
of the criticism that character is almost always obviously the 
resultant of heredity and conditioning. 

It is not plausible that these requirements can be met; nor 
does the libertarian recourse to a non-empirical Self allay our 
suspicions. Nevertheless, I for one do not perceive that the 
position is contradictory, nor even that it is known to be incom- 
patible with physicalism re-interpreted in the light of quantum 
theory. Moreover, the libertarian will turn a deaf ear to accusa- 
tions of oddness, an unscientific temper, vagueness, and meta- 
physics so long as he remains convinced that his theory is a 
necessary presupposition of important moral principles. The 
way to deal with him, therefore, is to criticize this conviction. 
To this task I now turn. 

I wish to be completely fair to the libertarian, to concede 
him everything that can possibly be conceded. Fortunately, in 
pursuance of this desire, no superhuman feats of the logical 
imagination are requisite. For in order to grant the libertarian 
everything he could wish for, we need only . . . grant it! 

Let us assume, then, that there are real possibilities. Let us 
assume a via media, whether we can conceive it or not, between 
chance and necessity ; and let this kind of casuality be indepen- 
dent, to just the right degree, of the agent’s character as so far 
formed. 

All right, we have endowed our villain with these extraordinary 
modi operandi. Must he now admit that the fault lies altogether 
in him, and not in any sense or degree in his stars ? 

Why should he admit it? He need only ask whether these 
powers are innate or acquired, and the libertarian is at once 
overthrown. 

If this is not evident, a few words should make it so. Suppose 
the powers are declared innate; then the villain may sensibly 
ask whether he is responsible for what he was born with? A 
negative reply is inevitable. Are they then acquired? Then 
the ability to acquire them—was that innate ? or acquired? It 
is innate? Very well, then... ? 

There seems to be no stopping the vicious regress thus generated 
—not even with God, for it is not clear that we are precluded 
from asking these questions about Him. (I mean, of course, 
about His Goodness. A Necessary Being may be exempt; I 
can excuse myself from investigating this sublime question, since 
no one wouldfclaim that men are necessary beings.) 
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There is no escaping this elenchus by claiming that we are all 
born with equal (even absolute) potential for making moral 
choices; that it is our duty and responsibility to develop this 
capacity ; and that merit and blameworthiness consist in our 
developing or failing to develop it. For—leaving aside the odd 
consequence that we would thus be more morally responsible in 
infancy than ever afterward—we would in that case again be 
forced to embark on our tedious quest for the reasons, innate or 
acquired, for differences in development of the capacity. 

If it is objected that the ostensibly banished notion of deter- 
mining cause has been smuggled in again as an element of the 
“innate or acquired powers”, I reply that my language is 
intended to be neutral, but that, in accordance with the necessary 
concession of the libertarian to Hume, a so-called free act must 
be one which stands in some relation to something else—and 
something abiding—about the agent, such that the something 
else makes some difference to the free act. I confess inability 
to conceive how any property (again, this word is to be under- 
stood neutrally) of an agent can stand in a relation of ‘ making 
some difference ’ to an act, without being a determining cause of 
the act, perhaps more or less diluted by randomness; nor does 
the libertarian literature come to my aid. However, the require- 
ment that there be a difference-making property (power, influence, 
contra-causal potentiality—call it what you will) in (about, 
connected with, qualifying, characterizing) the agent necessarily 
makes the question, whether this property be innate or acquired, 
a sensible one; and the argument needs no more than this 
admission. 

Let it be well noted that, if this argument is sound, the liber- 
tarian is not merely obliged to temper, in some degree, his claim 
of superiority to the necessitarian with respect to the validation 
of moral responsibility ; rather, he lands in the very same position ; 
the consequences of necessitarianism and libertarianism for moral 
responsibility are precisely the same ; there cannot be any philo- 
sophical justification whatsoever for the lex talionis, unless we 
are prepared to give up the principle that wanton production of 
evil is wrong. 


5. Conclusion 


I do not wish to emulate those philosophers, denounced by 
Hume, who strive to clinch their arguments by claiming that 
their conclusions accord with ‘ sound morality’. Much less do 
I desire to pose as the champion of the plain man. I shall 
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therefore abstain from abusing ‘ moral responsibility’ as a 
fiction concocted in the schools. On the contrary, the concept 
refers to a very prevalent mode of moral thinking which I 
consider pernicious. To lend prestige to these conclusions I 
point to Marcus Aurelius, to Spinoza, and to that paradigm of 
kindly humanity, Uncle Toby, who opined that the best thing to 
do was to “ wipe it up, and say no more about it ”’. 


University of California 
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V.—ON THE RELATION OF EXPLANATION 
TO DESCRIPTION 


By B. Ex.s 
I 


Ir is often said that explanations must provide us with re- 
descriptions of phenomena which enable us to economize our 
thought about them and that this is the business of science. 
Scientific explanations are, therefore, said not to differ logically 
from descriptions, but to be a special class of them. It is chiefly 
with this view, and certain modifications of it, that I shall be 
concerned in this paper. The statement of the view which I 
shall consider shortly, is somewhat more developed than most 
which are to be found in publications on the philosophy of science, 
but nevertheless it represents an opinion of which I am sure 
Mach himself might have been persuaded. 

In order to state it clearly I must make one or two preliminary 
observations. 

(1) First; let me introduce the idea of different orders of 
descriptions. A description D, is of a higher order than a de- 
scription D, if from D, we can infer D,, but from D, we cannot 
infer D,. Two descriptions D, and D, are of the same order if 
each can be inferred from the other. For example, we may 
either describe a tree as having a mottled appearance of green 
and yellow, or we may locate the individual leaves spatially and 
say what their various colours are. The second description 
would then be of a higher order than the first if it were such that 
we could infer the first from it, but not such that it could be 
inferred from the first. If, however, it were discovered that all 
trees presenting a mottled appearance of green and yellow have 
a certain definite shape, leaf and leaf-colour distribution, the 
two descriptions would be of the same order. 

The relation of being of a higher order is necessarily transitive. 
For if from a description D, we can infer D,, and from D, we 
can infer D, then from D, we can infer D,. Whereas if from 
D, we cannot infer D,, and from D, we cannot infer Dag, it follows 
that from D, we cannot infer D, ; for if we could, we could also 
infer D, which is contrary to hypothesis. That is, if D, is of a 
higher order than D, and D, is of a higher order than D, then 
D, is of a higher order than D,. The same is true of the relation 
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of being of the same order. Therefore, provided descriptions are 
inferentially connected, it would seem to be possible to arrange 
them in a hierarchy with respect to these inferential connexions. 

(2) Next we must consider the idea of redescription. Under 
what conditions can a statement 8, be said to be a redescription 
of that which is described by a statement 8,? Firstly, if 8, 
and 8, are descriptions of different aspects of an object or an 
event, then S, and S, cannot be in the relation of description 
and redescription. For example, if 8, is a description of the 
shape of the leaves of a tree, and S, a description of their colour, 
S, does not redescribe what 8, describes. Secondly, a description 
S, which contains §, as a proper part is not a redescription. 
It may be a fuller or more elaborate description, but that part 
of it which describes what 8, describes, describes it in the same 
way, and so cannot be said to redescribe it. For example, a 
description of the general appearance of a tree which supple- 
mented an original one by a description of its overall shape, 
would not be said to be a redescription. Thirdly, a redescription 
is to be distinguished from a translation, but the boundary 
between these two concepts is not sharply defined. Thus we 
should probably speak of a translation from one sort of units to 
another, although it would not sound odd to speak of ‘ redescrib- 
ing’ something in, say, another metrical system. But in such 
cases, where the connexion between the description and the 
‘redescription ’ is purely logical or semantical, there is never any 
temptation to say that the ‘ redescription’ is an explanation of 
anything. Consequently, whenever I use the word ‘ redescrip- 
tion ’ in the following pages, I shall understand it is referring to 
a statement connected with an original statement by empirical 
principles. 

The view which I shall consider may now be stated. It is that 
the function of science is to give the highest possible order redescrip- 
tions of phenomena. An excellent example, seeming to bear out 
this view, is contained in the explanation of the eclipse of the 
moon. 


S, The moon appears to be changing its shape in such and 
such a way. 

S, The earth is moving between the sun and the moon casting 
a progressively larger shadow on the moon. 


The statement S, would be said to be the explanation of the 
moon’s appearing to change its shape in a certain way. If 
believed, it succeeds in altering our conception of the pheno- 
menon to be explained. Further, the two descriptions are not 
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connected logically or semantically. We cannot by logical or 
semantic manoeuvres deduce one from the other. But they are 
connected by the empirical principle that light travels in straight 
lines, and using this principle we can deduce 8, from 8,, but 
not 8, from §,. Consequently, zf it is correct to say that S, is 
a redescription of that which §, describes, it is correct to say 
that it is a higher order description, and thus the general thesis 
seems to be confirmed. 

But is it correct to say that 8, and §, are in the relation of 
description and redescription ? The question is confused by the 
fact that in a particular case we are seldom able to give one 
definite answer to the question; ‘“‘ What does this statement 
describe ?”’ This is because the one statement, e.g. ‘‘ The book 
is red’, may be made in answer to several description-requests, 
e.g. “‘ Describe this object ”’ and “ Describe the colour of this 
object’. This complication can be avoided however, if we 
agree to say that a statement is a ‘ primary description of x’ if 
(1) the statement might be said to be about x, and if (2) it might 
not be said to be about any particular aspect of x. Thus, “‘ The 
book is red” is not a primary description of the book, but a 
primary description of its colour. This enables me to restate a 
point about redescriptions that I have already made. For I 
may now say that for a statement to be a redescription of some- 
thing it must be a primary description of the same thing. 

Now §, is a primary description of the moon’s appearing to 
change its shape in a certain way. S, is a primary description 
of the motion of the earth’s shadow in the light of the sun across 
the face of the moon. Prima facie they are primary descriptions 
of different things. But to accept S, as the explanation of 8, 
seems to me to be at least partly to accept that they are primary 
descriptions of the same thing. Otherwise, why should we speak 
of 8, as a description of what is happening and S, as a descrip- 
tion of what is really happening ? Why should the insertion of 
the word “ really ’’ make all the difference ? 

That it is at least sometimes a correct description of the 
logical function of an explanation to say that it is a higher order 
description of the phenomenon to be explained I can have no 
serious doubts—especially where the explanation might be given 
in answer to the question : ‘‘ What is really happening here ? ”’, 
which is a case in point. It explains why an explanation of a 
familiar phenomenon, when it becomes generally accepted, 
becomes ingrained into our ordinary way of speaking about it 
and describing it. It explains the ambiguity in the request : 
“What is happening ?”’ It can be an explanation-request or a 
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description-request. And finally it explains why the verbs “ to 
explain” and “to describe” are often used interchangeably. 
For example, the request “ Describe what is really happen- 
ing here” is both an explanation-request and a description- 
request. 

However, against the general thesis a number of objections 
can be raised. For explanations appear to have logical pro- 
perties which descriptions in general do not have, and to call 
explanation a special kind of description may, therefore, be 
misleading. I shall argue that while this may be so, if we con- 
sider only the descriptions of processes, the differences for at 
least a large class of explanations are minor ones. We shall see 
that descriptions of processes and a certain class of explanations 
have many logical properties in common which they do not share 
with descriptions of objects and events. 

Firstly, we may ask for the explanation of a phenomenon, but 
if we were to ask for the (not a) description of an object or an 
event it would usually be appropriate to reply “ Which descrip- 
tion?” This is due to the fact that, except in rare cases where 
the word “ object ”’ or “ event ” is used in a special way, primary 
descriptions cannot be given of objects or events ; whereas it is 
always possible to say what an explanation explains in a primary 
way, 2.e. so that we can say of it that it explains x, but that it 
explains no particular aspect, or aspects, of x. Where there is 
no choice or only a limited choice of aspects of an ‘ event’ we 
do not mind speaking of the (not a) description. Thus we do 
not mind speaking of the description of the motion of the earth’s 
shadow across the face of the moon or of ‘ the description of a 
process’. Now for the same reason we do not mind speaking 
of ‘the explanation’ of something. For explanations can be 
given and can only be given of things which can be primarily 
described. However, it is sometimes true that the mere reference 
to an object or an event is sufficient to refer us to that aspect of 
it which requires to be explained. For instance, we do not mind 
speaking of the explanation of the sunset or of the tracks in a 
Wilson Cloud Chamber. But this is a secondary sense of 
“ explain ”’. 

However, to say that explanation is a species of description 
may yet be misleading. For it may well be taken to mean that 
any number of equally true explanations can be given of the one 
phenomenon, just as, in general, any number of equally true 
descriptions can be given of an object. But at least it is no 
more misleading, so far as this argument is concerned, than to 
speak of ‘ the description of a process ’. 
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Secondly, the situation which we imply to exist when we offer 
an explanation is in general different from that which we imply 
when we offer a description. For if it is physically possible for 
us to have had first-hand knowledge of an event, to describe it 
at second hand, without indicating that this is all we are doing, 
would usually be misleading. Whereas “to explain at second- 
hand” does not make much sense. If it means “ to offer an 
explanation which is not our own”’ then to do so without ex- 
plaining that this is what we are doing is not to cheat in the way 
it would be to offer another person’s description as our own. 
Explanations, once they have been discovered, are public pro- 
perty. Descriptions of objects and events, at least, are not. 
Neither direct observation nor acknowledgments are needed 
when we are giving the explanation of something. But one or 
the other is needed if we are describing an event or an object. 
However, descriptions of processes are, like explanations, in this 
sense public property. We can describe a process, not saying 
whose description it is, without plagiarism. We do not imply 
that we are its inventor or discoverer or that we have ever wit- 
nessed the process. So that if it were misleading on this account 
to speak of explanation as a species of description, it would also 
be misleading to speak of ‘ descriptions of processes ’. 

Thirdly, explanations can be discovered or invented ; descrip- 
tions cannot. It is nonsense to speak of discovering the de- 
scription of a process. It is the process, not the description of it 
which is discovered. Why, then, if explanations can sometimes 
be descriptions of processes, does it make sense to speak of 
‘ discovering the explanation ’ of something ? This means either 
that an explanation is a sort of process, or that there are different 
senses of “ discovering’. The latter view is the more plausible 
in view of the fact that we can substitute the phrase, “ discover- 
ing the process which enables us to give’’, for this word in the 
phrase “ discovering the explanation of something ’’, but not in 
the phrase “ discovering the process of something ”’. 

Fourthly, an explanation of an event is complete when we 
can infer from it that it would occur as originally described. 
Anything which is not relevant to making this inference is not 
part of the explanation, and conversely, anything that is relevant, 
is part of it. Descriptions are not, in general, restricted in any 
such way as this. So that to say that an explanation is a de- 
scription of, e.g. a hidden process, seems to imply that a request 
for a fuller description than that necessary to infer the primary 
description in question 7s relevant to the explanation. 

However, it is not always the case that we can go on 
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indefinitely adding details to a description. For example, the 
details of the process of developing in photography can all be 
given. Itis, therefore, possible to describe a process in full detail, 
and once this is done, no fuller description can be given. Describ- 
ing a process is, therefore, unlike describing an event or a body 
where we can always ask for more details. The conjunction, 
“The descriptions of events and processes ’’, is a logical howler. 

From these four considerations we may conclude that as far 
as explanations answering the request, ‘‘ What is really happening 
here ? ”’, are concerned, if it is misleading to speak of explanation 
as a species of description, it is, for the same reasons, misleading 
to speak of ‘ the description of a process ’. 

However, provided that we keep these points in mind, there 
may yet be no great objection to saying that an explanation 
given in answer to the question “ What is really happening ? ”’ 
is a species of description. A certain amount of misleadingness 
is always admissible in any conceptual analysis provided that we 
know where it is. The analysis has some point, for that we 
should be able to give an explanation in answer to this question 
entails that we should, provided that we took up a suitable 
position and armed ourselves with suitable observational aids, 
such as microscopes or telescopes, be able to gain first-hand 
knowledge and thus describe what is going on behind the scenes. 
Otherwise, what is the point of the “really”, and why is it 
that explanation-requests and description-requests are often 
couched in the same terms? It would be queer that something 
which ‘really happened’ should not be at least theoretically 
capable of description by a suitable being in suitable circum- 
stances. If this were not so, both the phrase and the question 
would fail to be understood. 

Assuming then for the moment that an explanation of a 
phenomenon can be said to be a kind of description of it, we may, 
from our knowledge of the logic of explanation, say what sort of 
description it must be. For we expect to be able to infer from 
an explanation of a phenomenon, at least in science, that it 
would occur precisely as it does. Otherwise we should say that 
it is incompletely explained. But it does not normally make 
sense to speak of inferring from a description of a phenomenon 
that it would occur as described. So that if an explanation is a 
description of something, it must at least contain a redescription 
of it. Further, it follows that it must be a higher order descrip- 
tion, for if A and B are descriptions of the same order and such 
that A is the explanation of B, it follows that B is the explanation 
of A, which would be logically odd. 
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So far, then, the theory that explanation is the production of 
higher order redescriptions of phenomena seems to be verified. 
However, it appears that in general there are other kinds of 
explanations than those which answer the question “ What is 
really happening ?”’ As much of my argument so far rests upon 
the intelligibility of this question, this point must now be con- 
sidered. 


II 


Explanations of the kind we have been considering might be 
called ‘hidden process’ explanations because they try to say 
what is ‘really’ happening. But there are, besides these, 
other ‘ process ’ explanations, which answer the question “ What 
has happened (to bring this about) ?”’ rather than “ What is 
happening (here before my eyes)?” They consist of descrip- 
tions of the processes by which things have come to be in the 
states in which they are. They may therefore be called ‘ ante- 
cedent causal’ explanations. Now the descriptions of these 
processes, not being about the phenomenon to be explained, 
cannot be redescriptions of it. Nor do they give us new concepts 
with which we might redescribe it. Here then the redescription 
story breaks down. 

However, this cannot be used as an argument against the 
original thesis. For science is not primarily interested in ante- 
cedent causal explanations. This is rather the business of 
history and detection. It is true that the main interest of 
geology is in the discovery of such explanations. But then 
geology is only called a science because it is continually making 
use of the findings and principles of physics and chemistry. It 
is only a science in the way that criminology is a science. There 
are no geological principles to parallel physical and chemical 
ones. 

It is also true that a physicist or chemist when he is engaged 
in his researches often looks for antecedent causal explanations. 
When an experiment goes wrong he wants to know why. Perhaps 
a mistake has been made in the workshop or in his own calcula- 
tions. But such investigations are almost always incidental to 
the main lines of research. Unless there is a very special reason 
why an experiment gives anomalous results, the discovery of the 
cause of these anomalies is of no scientific interest. Records of 
such discoveries do not feature in scientific periodicals. 

But there remains another kind of explanation—one which 
is not an answer to either of the explanation-requests so far 
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considered—which scientists frequently employ. This is the 
group of theories and explanations sometimes referred to as 
‘mathematical’. It is, however, a most unfortunate way of 
describing them, for it tends to make us put into this class any 
theory whose mathematics is beyond us. What seems to me to be 
characteristic of such theories is precisely that, unlike explana- 
tions of both of the former kinds, they contain no descriptions of 
processes. Instead, they postulate the existence of properties of a 
certain sort which enable us to deduce the fact to be explained. 
These properties are usually represented by numbers defined 
in a certain way within a theory. 

Consider, for example, Newton’s explanation of Kepler’s Laws 
and other gravitational phenomena. Briefly it is that every 
body possesses the property of attracting every other body, 
tending to produce in it an acceleration proportional to the mass 
of the first body and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between them. In this case ‘mass’ is the numerical 
property. From this hypothesis alone we can deduce Kepler’s 
Laws of Planetary Motion and we should not hesitate to say that 
it does in fact explain them. But as there is no reference to a 
process of any kind, this cannot be an answer to either of the 
former two explanation-requests. I shall call such explanations 
as this ‘ non-process ’ explanations. 

It may be said that Newton’s explanation of Kepler’s Laws 
runs counter to the condition that an explanation must be of a 
higher order than that which is to be explained. For it is often 
said that Newton deduced the inverse square law of attraction 
from Kepler’s Laws. Newton himself said this. But strictly 
speaking this is false, for he could not have deduced that every 
body attracts every other body from a consideration of the laws 
of planetary motion alone. All he could deduce is that the 
planets have a centrally directed acceleration which is in propor- 
tion to the inverse of the square of their distances from the sun. 
It is a further step to say that the sun attracts the planets, and a 
still further step to say that every body tends to attract every 
other body in the prescribed way, so that we may assign to every 
body a certain number (gravitational mass) indicating the 
constant of proportionality. 

The question we must ask now is whether an explanation 
given on a ‘ non-process ’ theory such as Newton’s can in general 
be said to be a higher order redescription of the phenomenon to 
be explained. My own view is that it can be. Certainly ex- 
planations given on Newton’s theory can be. For consider the 
following examples : 
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S, The apple fell to earth. 

S, The apple moved towards the earth under the influence 
of gravity. 

D, The planets are moving around the sun in elliptical orbits, 
the sun being in one focus. 

‘D, The planets obeying such and such laws of motion are 
moving in the sun’s gravitational field. 


S, and S, are both primary descriptions of the apple’s motion, 
and D, and D, are both primary descriptions of the movements 
of the planets. 8, can be deduced from 8,, and D, from Dg, but 
not D, from D,, or 8, from 8,. In both of these cases, therefore, 
the explanation can be said to be a higher order redescription of 
the phenomenon to be explained. Unless the extreme simplicity 
of these examples is masking some other factor, this will be 
generally true. 

Thus I have shown that in the case of both ‘ non-process ’ 
and ‘ hidden-process ’ explanations, which together constitute a 
large part, if not the whole of the class of scientific explanations, 
the theory that a scientific explanation must be a higher order 
redescription of the phenomenon to be explained is substantially 
correct. But I have not shown, thereby, that the making of 
progressively higher order redescriptions of phenomena is the 
main business of science. Indeed this would seem to be false. 
For it is in the names given to theories, principles and laws—not 
explanations—that the great men of science are commemorated, 
and scientific periodicals are not books of explanations but 
rather records of the discoveries of new laws and principles. 
The making of such discoveries would, therefore, seem to be the 
chief object of science. It is true that to discover a new principle 
or invent a new theory is to find a new or a better way of ex- 
plaining something. But laws, at any rate, can be discovered 
independently of the discovery of explanations of phenomena, 
and the discovery of the laws of nature is surely one of the main 
objects of science. 
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VI._-DISCUSSIONS 


A NOTE ON DEONTIC LOGIC AND DERIVED 
OBLIGATION 


7, Mr. R. N. McLavucattv, in a note in Minp, July 1955, has made 
some critical comments on my article “ Deontic Logic” (MIND, 
January 1951). He contends that not all the principles of my 
system of a deontic logic agree with our “ intuitions ” concerning 
the logical properties of obligation-concepts. He gives two examples 
which are supposed to show this. In the first example, I simply 
fail to see any disagreement between “intuition” and “logic”’. 
In the second example, an instance of disagreement with “ intuition ” 
is certainly produced, but only because McLaughlin makes himself 
guilty of a logical blunder. 

McLaughlin’s first example is this: O(A) & O(A-—> B) > O(B) isa 
law of deontic logic. It means: If it is obligatory to do A and 
obligatory to neglect A or do B, then it is also obligatory to do B. 
Thus, to use McLaughlin’s example, if it is obligatory to walk in a 
public place and obligatory to abstain from walking in a public 
place or wear clothes, then it is obligatory to wear clothes. Does it 
follow, McLaughlin asks, “ that it is obligatory to wear clothes even 
though we do not walk in a public place’? I think the answer is 
yes—and that, the premisses of the problem being taken into due 
consideration, this is in good accord with our intuitions. For, if 
walking in a public place really is obligatory, then to neglect this 
action is forbidden, and the only way in which we are allowed to 
fulfil the obligation imposed in the second premiss (viz. not to walk 
in a public place or be dressed) is by being dressed. So that here 
the two acts of walking in a public place and wearing clothes are 
both obligatory. 

The only explanation which I can suggest of the fact that 
McLaughlin is inclined to see a clash here between my deontic 
logic and his intuitions, is that the example he chooses is “ practic- 
ally absurd’. Walking in a public place is not the sort of act 
that can reasonably be unconditionally imposed on people as being 
their duty. Suppose, however, that it were a derived obligation in 
the sense, e.g. that no-one were allowed to go to bed without first 
taking a walk in a public place. And suppose that, as above, 
walking in a public place commits us to wearing clothes. Then it 
would not follow that wearing clothes is obligatory even though we 
do not walk in a public place,—and the agent may safely undress 
when going to bed without risking to break the laws of deontic logic. 

McLaughlin’s second example is this: P(A&B) —> P(A) is a law 
of deontic logic. It means: If it is permitted to do both A and B, 
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then it is permitted to do A. Thus, to use McLaughlin’s example, 
if walking in a public place and wearing clothes is permitted, then 
walking in a public place is permitted. ‘‘ But’, McLaughlin asks, 
‘is walking in a public place permitted if clothes are not worn ? ” 
He seems to think that this consequence follows from the above 
formula. But this is by no means the case; for which reason we 
need not worry about the fact that, if the said consequence followed, 
then there certainly would be a conflict with our logical intuitions. 
The alleged consequence, which worries McLaughlin, is, in symbols, 
P(A& ~ B). And P(A& ~ B) does not follow from P(A&B). 

The following analogy from the logic of the quantifiers may be 
helpful : Let it be established that there are cats (A) with a tail (B). 
From this it logically follows that there are cats (A). But it does 
not follow that there are tailless cats (A& ~ B). This, incidentally, 
is not a loose illustration only, but a strict isomorphy. The system 
of deontic logic developed in my paper is structurally identical with 
a fragment of the logic of the quantifiers. 

The fact that an act is permitted does not mean that doing it in 
conjunction with anything were permitted. Indeed, if A is per- 
mitted and ~ B forbidden, then we can prove—in deontic logic— 
that A& ~ B is forbidden too (and A&B permitted). 

I think that the above remarks will dispose of McLauglin’s 
objections. 

2. Of a more serious kind is an objection brought forward by Mr. 
A. N. Prior in Minn, July 1954. It can be restated as follows: 

~~ P(A) + O(A — B) is a law of deontic logic. It means: If the 
act A is forbidden, then it is obligatory to neglect A or do another, 
arbitrary act B. This, in itself, is quite unobjectionable, and trivial. 
But if, as I did in my paper on deontic logic, it is suggested that 
O(A —> B) expresses what we mean by saying that doing A commits 
us (morally) to do B, then a “ paradox ” instantly arises. For then 
we should have to say that a forbidden act commits us to any other 
act (whether obligatory, permitted, or forbidden). And _ this, 
obviously, conflicts with our “ intuitions ” in the matter. 

The “ paradox” under consideration is an analogue to a well- 
known Paradox of Strict Implication in modal logic. The notion 
of a strict implication was originally introduced as a proposed 
“ formalization ” of the idea of logical consequence or entailment. 
The resultant paradox is, that then an impossible proposition would 
entail any arbitrary proposition. 

Some authors have defended the formalization of entailment by 
means of strict implication on the ground that the resulting “ para- 
dox ” is harmless. One may attempt a similar defence for O(A — B) 
as a proposed formalization of moral commitment. But my own 
opinion is that this would only be to shut one’s eyes to a real difficulty 
(both in the case of entailment and in that of moral commitment). 

I think that the proper conclusion to be drawn from Prior’s 
objection is that O(A — B) ts not (contrary to my earlier opinion) 
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an adequate expression in symbolic terms of the notion of commit- 
ment (or derived obligation). My belief is, moreover, that a formal- 
ization of this notion cannot be accomplished at all within the system 
developed in my paper. (Just as I think that classical modal logic 
is unable to formalize the notion of entailment.) 

3. Let us introduce a symbol P(p/c). It may be read: p is 
permitted under conditions c.~ P(p/c) means: p is forbidden 
under conditions c. ~ P(~ p/c) means: neglecting p is forbidden 
under conditions ¢ or: p is obligatory under conditions c. 

We introduce the following two axioms : 


Al. P(p/c) v P(~ p/c). 

A2. P(p&q/c) <-—> P(p/c)& P(q/c&p). 

The first axiom says that, under given conditions ¢, one is per- 
mitted to do or permitted to neglect any arbitrary act p; in other 
words, that both doing p and not doing p could under no circum- 
stances be forbidden. The second axiom says that the joint per- 
forming of two acts, p and q, is permitted under conditions c, if 
and only if, p is permitted under those conditions, and q is likewise 
permitted, supposing that p has already been done. The “ self- 
evidence ” of these principles can hardly be disputed. 

On the basis of these two axioms (and familiar principles of formal 
logic) one can develop a system of “ relative’ permission, prohibi- 
tion, and obligation. This system may be said to include the old 
system of “ absolute’ permission, prohibition, and obligation by 
virtue of the fact that the laws, which hold in the old system, appear 
in the new system in the form of laws for permission, prohibition, 
and obligation under tautologous conditions (c v ~ c). 

The conditions, under which an act is obligatory, forbidden or 
permitted, may of course themselves be acts. A necessary condition 
for saying that doing q commits us to p is that p is obligatory 
under conditions q. 

It is a theorem of the new deontic logic that O(p/q) entails 
O(q — p/e v ~c), where p and q are acts and c an arbitrary condi- 
tion (which may or may not itself be an act). In other words: If 
doing q commits us to do p, then either neglecting p or doing q is 
“absolutely ” obligatory. But the converse does not necessarily 
hold. This seems in good accord with common sense and “ intui- 
tion ”’. 

It may also be shown that neither ~ P(p/e v ~ c) — O(q/p) nor 
O(q/c v ~ c) - O(q/p) are theorems of the new deontic logic. It 
thus neither follows that an “absolutely ” forbidden act commits 
us to any other act nor that any act commits us to an “ absolutely ” 
obligatory act. Thus what Prior called The Paradoxes of Derived 
Obligation do not arise in this system. 

G. H. von WRIGHT 
University of Helsingfors 








“PROPER OBJECTS’ 


THE aim of this note is to draw attention to a method by which, 
using ordinary language in a natural way, certain puzzles which 
confronted Berkeley and which are discussed in Mr. G. J. Warnock’s 
interesting little book on that philosopher, can be avoided. It is 
difficult to specify the problem exactly in a few words. To give 
really adequate quotations would require a great deal of space. It 
is hoped that the following quoted passages and the remarks which 
accompany them will suffice to indicate the nature of the disease 
which the suggestions which come after them are intended to cure. 
For further illustrations the reader must be referred to Warnock’s 
Berkeley and the works of Berkeley himself. 

Broadly speaking the puzzles referred to are all connected with 
difficulties and confusions concerning what Berkeley called the 
‘proper objects’ of the senses. Referring to the doctrine that the 
moon is 240,000 miles distant from the earth and that what is 
actually seen is ‘a small round luminous flat’ which ‘ neither is, 
nor is considered to be, at the distance and of the size of the moon 
itself’, Warnock further writes (p. 32) : 


To illustrate and support this unusual doctrine Berkeley compares 
the case of hearing. Just as I might say that I see a coach half a 
mile away, I might also say that I hear a coach half a mile away. 
Berkeley admits that we commonly speak in this way, but he believes 
that such ways of speaking are loose and misleading. In the case of 
hearing this is, he thinks, plainly so. For when I say that I hear a 
coach half a mile away, I hear, strictly speaking, only a certain sound. 
This sound ‘ suggests’ to me that there is a coach in the distance ; 
but the ‘ proper object ’ of hearing, the sound that I actually hear, is 
not itself at any distance at all. 


Warnock next asks ‘ what are the proper objects of the various 
senses ? ’ and after finding an answer in the case of hearing he asks : 


And now what about seeing ? . . . No word springs to mind so readily 
as did ‘sounds’. Indeed, as Berkeley says, ‘ the difficulty seems not 
a little increased because the combination of visible ideas hath con- 
stantly the same name as the combination of tangible ideas where- 
with it is connected.’ It seems that most possible objects of the verb 
“to see’ could also be objects of the verb ‘to touch’. 


After referring to the proper objects of taste and smell Warnock 
adds : 


This list has at least one important peculiarity which Berkeley does 
not bring out. It is not, so to speak, a homogeneous list ; the sup- 
posed ‘ proper object ’ of sight is oddly unlike those of hearing, taste 


1 Pelican Philosophy Series, 1953. 
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and smell. We can speak of the sound of a car, the taste of an orange, 
the smell of a geranium. But in the case of sight there is nothing 
analogous to this. . . . I heard the sound of a car; I smelled the 
smell of the geraniums; I saw the ... of a tree. There is no ex- 
pression that fills the gap in the last of these sentences, in the way in 
which ‘sound’ and ‘smell’ find an ordinary, natural place in the 
others. Certainly ‘light and colours’ would be completely out of 
place in this context. 


I agree with Warnock’s last remark about Berkeley’s ‘light and 
colours ’, but I do not agree with the rest of this passage as it stands. 
I hope to show that there is no such lack of homogeneity. Later on 
(p. 51) Warnock himself points out that Berkeley’s views would 
accord ‘a special and pre-eminent status to the sense of touch’ 
and holds that this ‘ is not a reasonable thing to do’. I shall main- 
tain that a corresponding remark applies to vision. 

A way out of these perplexities which, as I have said, are not quite 
adequately conveyed by the above quotations, but are fully dis- 
cussed in Warnock’s book, will be found if we notice that they do not 
result from the loose use of language, as Berkeley believed, so much 
as from a failure to recognize and exploit the riches of the English 
tongue. That is to say: we ordinarily use highly abbreviated ex- 
pressions in talking about situations of perceiving; but there do 
exist longer and more explicit modes of speech, even in ordinary 
homely English, which give expression to certain kinds of pro- 
cesses which are anterior, both psychologically and epistemologically, 
to seeing, feeling, hearing, etc., and which are used under circum- 
stances where some doubt may exist about the applicability of such 
words as ‘ seeing ’, ‘ hearing ’, etc. 

The first kind of process we can call preparing ; it includes such 
performances as looking (opening the eyes, turning the head, etc.), 
listening, touching, grasping, lifting, stroking, sniffing, and putting 
into the mouth. All these processes involve the contraction of 
muscles (including listening if we adopt the hypothesis that the 
stapedius and tensor tympani muscles always contract when listening 
takes place). Moreover, we know that most muscles have receptor 
organs on them so that there is a possibility that the stimulation of 
such nerve endings when the muscles contract may contribute a 
component to what is experienced which is difficult to discriminate 
in introspection but which may nevertheless be contributing to that 


* greater force and liveliness’ to which Hume drew attention and 


which is especially characteristic of veridical perception. 

The second kind of process which is anterior to seeing, hearing, 
feeling, etc., and with which I am chiefly concerned in what follows 
is getting in one of the many senses of that word. I can at this 
moment think of two principal senses of ‘ getting’: getting in the 
sense of receiving and getting in the sense of becoming (as when 
we speak of getting married). The sense with which we are concerned 
is getting in the sense of receiving although again in a rather special 
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sense of ‘ receiving’. Receiving of physical objects (such as receiv- 
ing a present) is excluded. The sense in which the word is used in 
perceptual situations will be clear from the following examples. I 
give a sequence of pairs of sentences: the members of these pairs 
marked a are in the extended form and those marked b are in the con- 
tracted form. These deal with hearing, tactual feeling, smelling 
and tasting in that order. Finally, showing that there is no dis- 
continuity, no gap, no lack of homogeneity, I give several examples 
connected with seeing. 


la. By listening carefully Tom is getting « a sound of a nightingale 

in St. James’s Park. 

Tom is hearing a nightingale in St. ais s Park. 

By stroking his horse Tom is getting a feel of velvet. 

Tom is feeling the velvety skin of his horse. 

By sniffing the air in his garden Tom is getting a smell of 

lavender. 

Tom is smelling lavender in his garden. 

By putting saccharine on his tongue Tom is getting a taste of 

sugar. 

Tom is tasting sugar. 

By looking down from a helicopter Tom is getting a bird’s eye 

view of the Derby. 

5b. Tom is seeing the Derby from the air. 

5a’. By looking eastward from Waterloo Bridge Tom is getting a 
view of St. Paul’s. 

5b’. Tom is seeing St. Paul’s from Waterloo Bridge. 

5a”. By looking through the stable door Tom is getting a rear view 
of the Derby winner. 

5b’. Tom is seeing the Derby winner from behind. 


1b. 
2a. 
2b. 
3a. 


3b. 
4a. 


4b. 


Ha. 


I hope it will be agreed that as far as this list goes there is no lack of 
homogeneity between the senses. This may also be brought out 
in the following table. 
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It is clear from this that, although the senses do not differ in their 
‘ proper objects ’ as far as perceiving is concerned, each has its own 
distinct ‘ proper object’ when regarded from the point of view of 
getting. It seems to me that as soon as we take getting into con- 
sideration many of the perplexities of Berkeley disappear. 

It is interesting to note the relations between the truth-values of 
sentences belonging to a-members and b-members of the pairs 1 to 
5’ above. In general we may say that there is no perceiving 
without getting, but the b-member is not necessarily true when the 
corresponding a-member is true. For example, 4b will be false if 
4a is true provided Tom has no sugar in his mouth, and even in the 
other cases the truth of the b-member does not follow from the truth 
of the a-member, although in practical life when we have reason to 
believe that an a-member is true we shall usually accept the corres- 
ponding b-member. 

In ordinary life we use the perceiving terminology much more 
frequently than the getting terminology. It is presumably for that 
reason that Berkeley never noticed the latter. This is because in 
ordinary circumstances it is safe to pass from the more cautious 
getting statements to the more hypothetical perceiving ones. But 
when something unusual happens or under circumstances when only 
one sense can be brought into action we sometimes fall back upon 
getting statements. 

There does not appear to be anything ‘loose or misleading’ in 
saying that I see a coach half a mile distant and that I hear a coach 
half a mile distant. If I get a view and a sound of a coach and if 
the view and the sound are like the views and sounds I have pre- 
viously got which have been of coaches half a mile distant, then 
I may venture on the hypothesis that this view and this sound are 
both of the same coach which is half a mile distant. 

One of the commonest circumstances which drives us to use the 
getting terminology is that which leads us into contradictions if the 
perceiving terminology is adhered to. The stock example of the 
stick half immersed in water illustrates this very well. A man may 
get a view of a bent stick and of his own hand grasping it and at the 
same time be getting a feel of a straight stick. He then has a choice 
of at least two hypotheses: (1) he is seeing and feeling a straight 
stick although it looks bent ; (2) he is seeing and feeling a bent stick 
although it feels straight. It would be difficult to defend the thesis 
that the visual sense differs from the other senses by the fact that 
in its case what is got and what is perceived coincide. For if we 
adopt that hypothesis we shall be driven to say that the stick is 
both bent and not bent at the same moment. 

The following are further examples of the use of the getting ter- 
minology. Inthe dark some one might say ‘ I got a cold-clammy feel 
on my hand’ when in the light he would say ‘ A dead fish touched 
my hand’. We might say ‘ Lying on my back at its base I got an 
unusual view of a tree’ when under more ordinary circumstances 
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we should simply say ‘I saw a tree’. Yet another example is pro- 
vided by the following paraphrase of Macbeth : 
I am getting a view of a dagger but when I stretch forth my hand to 
touch it I do not get a feel of one. Thus, although I am getting a 
view of a dagger I am not seeing one. 


This argument would lead us into difficulties if we applied it in 
cases where ‘the sun’ takes the place of ‘a dagger’; but in spite of 
that we do not hesitate, when other circumstances are favourable, to 
pass from ‘I am getting a view of the sun’ to ‘I am seeing the sun ’. 

Another important difference between a dagger and a view of a 
dagger is that one can be used for stabbing and the other cannot. 

The examples of pairs of sentences 1—5”’ given above all involved 
the use of ‘ getting’ in a relatively complicated context with many 
other terms, but we can also have getting sentences of a much 
simpler structure. For example: 


6a. Tom is getting a view of St. Paul’s. 
This could be true when 
6b. Tom is seeing St. Paul’s 


is palpably false because, for example, Tom has his eyes shut or is 
many miles from the cathedral and from a television receiver. It 
could be true when he is getting a vivid memory image or when he 
is dreaming of a visit to the cathedral or is hallucinated. Notice 
too that ‘ of ’ is functioning differently here from the way in which it 
functions in 5a’. There we were supposed to have two distinct 
objects: a view and a physical object and ‘ of ’ was expressing some 
relation between them. But here there is no fourth term, we only 
have the getter and the got. Consequently ‘ of’ with ‘St. Paul’s’ 
following it is merely functioning adjectivally here, telling us what 
sort of view Tom is getting. 

There is of course nothing to prevent us from using 6a in the special 
case of veridical visual getting when we should also be prepared 
to assert 6b. In this case we should have a three-termed relation ; 
just as in 5a’ we have a four-termed one because the circumstances 
of getting are specified. We can thus have four-, three- and two- 
termed getting. There is also another kind of two-termed getting ; 
one which does not involve an external reference. For example : 
7. Tom is getting a headache. 

8. Tom is getting pins and needles. 

9. Tom is getting an angry feeling. 

Here 7 involves a reference to a part of the body ; in 8 this is very 
vague and in 9 it seems to be absent. 

Although the English language (even when purged of technical 
jargon) thus provides a means of distinguishing what I have called 
getting from perceiving, yet there is no rule of grammar or custom 
which forbids us to muddle them up again. There is nothing to 
prevent us from speaking of hearing (instead of getting) a sound of 
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a coach as well as of hearing a coach. Here as elsewhere if we wish 
to use natural language for scientific purposes we must to some 
extent bridle it with agreed rules to which we are prepared to adhere. 
The following rules or laws of getting and perceiving (in the sense 
used in this note) appear to be required : 
1. The proper objects of getting and the proper objects of seeing, 
hearing, smelling and tasting are always distinct. 
The linguistic rule corresponding to this will be: The dashes in 
the expressions : , 
x is getting — — — 
x is perceiving — — — 


cannot truthfully be replaced by the same words. 

2. What is got by one sense is always distinct from what is got by 
another sense. 

Or: If in the following expression : 
the objects of — — — getting and the objects of *** getting are 
always distinct, 
I replace the row of dashes by any one of the words ‘ visual ’, 
‘tactual’, ‘auditory’, ‘olfactory’ or ‘gustatory’, and if I 
replace the row of asterisks by any one other of these words, then 
the result will be a true statement. 

3. Whatever persons x and y may be and whatever objects u and 
v may be: 

If x is getting u and y is getting v and x = y then u + v from 
which it follows immediately that 

If x is getting u and y is getting v and u = v then x = y. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to another point. In one of 
the passages quoted above, Warnock uses such expressions as ‘ | 
heard the sound of a car’, ‘I smelled the smell of the geraniums ’, 
‘IT saw the... ofatree’. It will be noticed that in all my examples 
I say ‘ a sound ’, ‘ a feel’, ‘a smell ’, ‘ a.taste’, and ‘aview’. Now 
when I get a smell of a geranium on one occasion and a smell of the 
same or another geranium on another occasion I notice very little 
difference between these smells. It thus comes about that we can 
speak of the characteristic smell of geraniums. But in the case of 
vision there are such great possibilities of diversity that we are little 
inclined to say that we are getting the view of St. Paul’s, or that 
we were getting the view of a horse. In all such cases I should 
adopt the hypothesis that what is actually got is particular and 
that the use of ‘ the’ instead of ‘ a’ in such contexts is simply giving 
expression to the judgement that what is got in a particular 
instance is typical cf its kind. 

It is not suggested that the distinction made here between getting 
and perceiving favours one epistemological theory rather than 
another. In order to avoid any such suggestion I have abstained 
from using any general name for the objects of getting, because 
these are all technical terms associated with particular theories. 


J. |. WoopGEer 














LINGUISTIC PERFORMANCES AND DESCRIPTIVE 
MEANING 


Proressor AustTIN drew attention to the performatory functions of 
language in his paper on ‘ Other Minds’ (Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. xx, 
1946). Comparing ‘I know’ with ‘I promise’, he pointed out 
that the logical differences between Knowledge and Belief depend, 
at least in part, on the commitments implied in the use of ‘ know’. 
_ If I say I know that something is so, I stamp the proposition with a 
seal of authority ; I go through one kind of performance in saying 
‘I know’, and a different kind in saying ‘I think’ or ‘I believe ’. 
Mr. Strawson applied similar tactics to Truth, and Mr. Toulmin to 
Probability. At the 1950 Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society 
and the Mind Association (Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. xxiv) there was a 
symposium on Truth, in which Mr. Strawson and Professor Cousin 
backed the performatory horse, while Professor Austin preferred a 
scion of that old favourite, Correspondence. Both horses were 
winners, but they were not running in the same race. Mr. Strawson 
and Professor Cousin were dealing with the pragmatic dimension of 
the meaning of ‘true’ (Professor Cousin said so explicitly), while 
Professor Austin was dealing with either the syntactic or the semantic 
dimension or both. 

This last remark indicates a problem. When one says, either 
simply or in a more complicated way, that ‘true’ means ‘ corres- 
ponding to fact ’, what kind of meaning is one talking about, syntactic 
or semantic? Certainly syntactic. One is at least saying that 
where a proposition is described as true, the words ‘ is true’ can be 
replaced by a phrase like ‘ corresponds to the facts’ ; one is pointing 
to relations of entailment between the uses of the words ‘ true’ and 
‘fact’. Is one also talking about a semantic relation? Is the 
phrase ‘ corresponds to fact’ not merely a legitimate substitute for 
‘is true’, but also an analysed description of a non-linguistic some- 
thing which the word ‘ true’ signifies? If it is, this need not imply 
that the non-linguistic something is an item in rerum natura in the 
way that trees, mountains, or even rainbows, are. I know it is 
naughty to say that there can be objects of thought which may not 
exist in the world of things. But I wonder if we can avoid it. A 
proper name refers to a person or thing that can be perceived as 
well as thought or talked about. And words like ‘red’, ‘loud’, 
‘hard ’, ‘ sweet ’, and ‘ pungent’, also have a semantic relation to 
the objects of perceptual experience, though a different kind of 
relation from the relation between names and the bearers of names. 
Are we to say that so-called u priori concepts, too, stand in a semantic 
relation analogous to that of so-called a posteriori concepts such as 
‘red’ or ‘loud’? I am suggesting that an affirmative answer to 
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this question does not necessarily commit us to saying that the other 
term of the semantic relation exists in the world. 

The so-called @ priori concepts are not the only passengers in 
tliis boat. Another (though not the only other) type of example is 
provided by perceptual qualities due to ‘complication’. When a 
snow-covered landscape, seen from the window of a cosy room, looks 
cold, do I see that itiscold ? Yesandno. Ido not see the coldness 
in the way in which I see the whiteness, yet the coldness is a seen 
rather than a felt coldness. It is an ostensible visual quality, part 
of what I see, though not a ‘ real’ object of ‘ genuine’ vision. If I 
say that the snow looks cold, the word ‘ cold’ has a direct semantic 
function ; my statement is not just a way of saying ‘ The snow looks 
as if it would feel cold if I were out there touching it’. True, I use 
the verb ‘looks’ and not ‘is’. But equally, if I say in the evening 
that the snow looks blue, I mean by this not merely that the snow 
looks as if it had the colour which it would be seen to have at noon 
if someone had poured blue paint over it; I mean also that I now 
see a blue colour. Of course, I do not deny that the ostensible but 
‘unreal’ visual quality of coldness is the result of associating the 
‘real’ visual with the ‘ real’ felt qualities of snow; and I should 
agree that an account of the genesis of the ostensible visual quality 
is highly relevant to any analysis of the semantic meaning of ‘ cold ’ 
when applied to the ostensible quality. One may deal with so- 
called a priori concepts in a similar fashion. One may say that the 
ostensible qualities, relations, activities, powers, and things, signified 
by the words ‘good’, ‘true’, probable’, ‘ necessary ’, ‘know’, 
‘ cause ’, ‘ substance ’, are unreal, the result of psychological associa- 
tion. If so, one needs to show how these words have come to have 
a semantic function. 

Hume’s treatment, along these lines, of the concepts of cause and 
substance is familiar. His account of what he takes to be an illusory 
concept of promising is also worth noting. He holds (7'reatise, III, 
11, v; Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 523) that because we fail to realize 
the reason why promising differs from the expression of a resolution, 
‘ we feign a new act of the mind, which we call the willing an obliga- 
tion’. Like Professor Austin, Hume shows that promising is a 
special sort of linguistic performance, but Hume adds that in our 
ordinary use of the word ‘ promise’ we often think it describes a 
special sort of non-linguistic performance, a mental act. He sees 
that the verb ‘ promise ’, as ordinarily used, has a semantic as well 
as a pragmatic function (though he believes that the content of the 
semantic meaning is illusory). 

I think that the same double function belongs to most of the key 
words whose pragmatic functions have been stressed in recent dis- 
cussions of ‘ the logic of ordinary language’. In explaining this, I 
shall make use of Mr. Hare’s distinction between ‘ descriptors’ and 
‘ dictors ’ (or ‘ phrastics ’ and ‘ neustics ’). In his article ‘ Imperative 
Sentences’ (Minp, January 1949) and his book The Language of 
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Morals (chapters 2-5), Mr. Hare concentrates on two kinds of dictor, 
those used for statements and those used for commands. I suggest 
that every performatory use of language is the use of a dictor. 
Indeed this could be a definition of ‘dictor’. (If I am right, the 
name ‘dictor’ is more suitable than ‘ neustic’, since the latter 
suggests something narrower.) Different kinds of performatory 
language are different dictors. Take the descriptor ‘ Raphael 
weeding the garden’. A may assert that what this describes is a 
fact. B may say that it is true, thereby making an assertion with a 
difference, e.g. confirming or granting A’s assertion. C may say it 
is probable (or possible), granting A’s assertion guardedly. D may 

.say he knows it, pledging his authority for assertions such as that 
which A has made. E may order (or request) me to make what the 
descriptor describes into a fact. I myself may promise that I shall 
do so. The types of dictor could be multiplied, but these examples 
should suffice. 

Now the form of expression used for any dictor may give rise to 
an expression which figures within a descriptor. This happens when 
we go through a linguistic performance (use a dictor) with reference 
to another linguistic performance. Instead of going through a 
linguistic performance about the descriptor ‘ Raphael weeding the 
garden’, we may go through a linguistic performance about de- 
scriptors of a higher level, which describe linguistic performances 
about the first-level descriptor. Examples of such second-level 
descriptors would be ‘A (or anyone) asserting that Raphael is 
weeding the garden’ and ‘ Raphael promising to weed the garden ’. 
For instance, B may say ‘ A’s assertion (or ‘ the assertion’) that 
Raphael is weeding the garden is true’; and E may say ‘ Raphael, 
please promise to weed the garden ’. 

The point I want to make is that when an expression, which 
functions on a lower level as a dictor, becomes part of a descriptor 
it then has a semantic function. This is an analytic statement. A 
descriptor is an expression which refers and describes. A dictor is 
used to go through a linguistic performance about what is meant by 
the descriptor. Now if I go through a linguistic performance about 
another linguistic performance, I mention the other performance in 
my descriptor, either by way of reference or by way of description. 
For instance, I may say ‘ Yes, Jones does know what happened 
last night’. The word ‘know’ in this sentence has a semantic 
function. Or again, if I say ‘ I know that Jones’s assertion is true ’, 
the word ‘ true ’ is used with a semantic meaning. 

So far as performatory verbs are concerned, the point has already 
been put by Professor Austin (Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol. xx, p. 170, n.). 
The performance takes place when such a verb is used in the first 
person, present indicative; the use of the verb in other persons, 
tenses, and moods, is descriptive and need not be performatory. 

The point applies, however, not only to performatory verbs but to 

any mode of expression that may be used as a dictor. 
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When such forms of expression are used descriptively, what do 
they describe? Not always the linguistic performance which is 
their function when used as dictors. In the sentence S1, ‘ It is true 
that I promised to weed the garden’, the word ‘ promised’ de- 
scribes my earlier linguistic performance of promising. But in the 
sentence 82, ‘ I know that this report is true ’, the word ‘ true’ does 
not necessarily describe anyone’s linguistic performance of confirm- 
ing or granting the statement made in the report. There may not 
have been any such performance, and the word ‘ true’ in 82 is used 
with a general reference, not with a particular one like the word 
‘promised’ in S1. One might say that the meaning of the de- 
seriptor in $2 could be rendered by a general hypothetical clause : 
‘If anyone were to express confirmation of the statement made in 
this report (7.e. if anyone were to say “ This report is true”)... .’ 
Then the authority of ‘I know’ would be given for the hypothetical 
expressions of confirmation. But this is artificial. Does not the 
speaker of S2 give his authority for the report itself, now? If no- 
one else were to express confirmation of the report, would he have 
pledged himself to nothing? The suggested analysis of S2 is like 
the familiar phenomenalist analyses, in terms of general hypothetical 
clauses, of the concepts of substance and cause. We must admit, 
I think, that such concepts often have a direct, non-hypothetical 
content. ‘ True’ is taken to stand for a relation between statements 
and facts, ‘ substance’ (or ‘ thing’ or ‘ person ’) for an entity that 
binds together certain observed characteristics. The same goes for 
ethical and other terms which, like ‘true’, are normative. Mr. 
Hare suggests that a sentence of the form ‘ z is good’ boils down in 
the end to an imperative sentence of the form ‘ Choose things like 
x’. There is no doubt that sentences containing ethical terms have 
a pragmatic function, and I for one am prepared to agree that this 
pragmatic function has much in common with the function of an 
imperative. But ethical terms also have a semantic function. 

Whether we are justified in giving a semantic function to such 
words as ‘ true’, ‘ good ’, ‘ know ’, and the rest, is another question. 
If one thinks we are not, one may say, with Hume, that we have 
been led to ‘feign’ relations, qualities, mental acts, etc. In that 
case, one needs to give an account of this process of unconscious 
‘feigning >. Not that genetic explanation will prove the resultant 
mental contents to be illusory. The causal explanation of percep- 
tion does not, by itself at least, show that perceived qualities are 
not really there ; and a causal explanation of complication or of the 
growth of a priori concepts does not of itself show that the object 
of the perception or thought which has developed is not really there. 
Reasons independent of the psychological causes are required for the 
propositions that ordinary perceptual qualities, ostensible qualities 
due to complication, or a priori characteristics, as the case may be, 
are or are not illusory. But if we are disposed, for whatever reasons, 
to deny that the content of a priori concepts is ‘ objectively real ’, 
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we must back up our reasons for the denial with an explanation of 
how the concepts have arisen. This is what Hume tries to do, and 
his logical discussions are helped, not hindered, by it. 

More puzzling is the question of what the mental content is. 
Hume lets us down on this question. (Who doesn’t?) There is 
an interesting discussion of it, so far as ethical concepts are concerned, 
in the work of a recent philosopher, Axel Hagerstrém (Inquiries into 
the Nature of Law and Morals, trans. Broad, III, § 5, especially pp. 
141-143 and 161-164). Hagerstrém, quite independently of Logical 
Posivitism, developed a peculiarly subtle version of the imperative 
theory of normative judgements. He faced frankly the issue that 

.normative words are used descriptively, with the logical properties 
of predicates, and he suggested a psychological explanation of how 
this comes about. He also asked himself what is the content of the 
pseudo-concept that results, and answered that it can only be a 
mental image of the word used. He compared these pseudo- 
concepts with what he took to be equally pseudo-concepts in 
Scholastic philosophy, for instance the concept of causa sut. 

Now the problem here is not peculiar to a priori concepts. It 
appears in the use of any general terms. I use a name to refer to 
the bearer of the name. ‘ The Eiffel Tower ’ stands for a particular 
structure which we can go and see, and ‘Socrates’ stands for a 
particular person who could once have been seen and heard. But 
what do ‘high’ and ‘snub-nosed’ stand for? Not the Eiffel 
Tower or Socrates, nor any other particular thing or person that is 
high or snub-nosed. Not even mental images, whether these be 
images of high towers and snub-nosed faces or images of the words 
‘ high ’ and ‘ snub-nosed ’, though one may have such mental images 
when using the words. I suspect that Hagerstrém, like Hume, 
thought that the content of a concept was always a mental image. 
The content of an empirical concept would be a copy of a real-life 
example. The content of an a priori concept could not be that, 
because there were no real-life examples to be copied ; it therefore 
had to be a copy of the verbal expression used. But if mental 
images will not do for empirical concepts, they will not do for any 
concepts. 

Empirical concepts seem less puzzling because we have the per- 
ceived objects to start with, and we know that, whatever the proper 
analysis of the concept may be, some relation to perceptible examples 
will come into the matter. Experience of examples is what ties the 
concept to earth. Perhaps we should say that one class of a priori 
concepts, which will include the concepts of Knowledge, Truth, 
Goodness, and the like, are tied to earth by the linguistic perform- 
ances in which the expressions ‘I know’, ‘true’, ‘ good’, etc., 
appear as dictors. The relation between these a priori concepts and 
linguistic performances will be very different from the relation 
between empirical concepts and perceptual experiences, and tracing 
it in either case is no easy matter. What seems clear is that we 
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do have two terms of a relation and not two names for the same 
thing. Just as the meaning, sense, or connotation, of an empirical 
concept has to be distinguished from its reference or denotation, so 
the descriptive meaning of ‘ know ’, ‘ true’, ‘ good ’, etc., has to be 
distinguished from the linguistic performances for which these 
words may be used. 


D. D. RapHaEL 


University of Glasgow 














LOGOS AND FORMS IN PLATO: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR CROSS 


In an interesting article in Mrnp, vol. Lxiii, no. 252 (October 1954), 
Professor Cross raises a problem of considerable importance and says 
some very interesting things about it, but he is led to propound a view 
of Plato’s Forms that seems to me untenable.’ To this I should like 

to reply. 

- Professor Cross begins by referring to Theaetetus 202d sq., where 
Socrates argues that if a logos is simply the names that compose it, 
and each ‘name’ is the name of a simple and therefore unknowable 
element, then the logos is a mere congeries of unknowables, while if 
the logos is something more, a new linguistic unit, it will itself be a 
new simple, and therefore unknowable ; and he quotes Professor 
Ryle as saying that ‘ if the doctrine of Forms was the view that these 
verbs, adjectives and common nouns are themselves the names of 
simple, if lofty, nameables, then Socrate’s criticism is, per accidens, 
a criticism of the doctrine of Forms, whether Plato realised this or 
not ’, and again that ‘if a Form is a simple object or a logical subject 
of predication, no matter how sublime, then its verbal expression 
will be a name and not a sentence ; and if so, then it will not be false 
but nonsense to speak of anyone knowing it (savoir) or not knowing 
it’. Cross seeks to avoid the conclusion by denying the premiss, 
which he identifies with the view (described as ‘ accepted orthodoxy ’) 
that Platonic Forms are ‘ universals ’ which ‘ exist timelessly in their 
own right apart from the sensible world ’ as ‘ real entities ’ or ‘ sub- 
stances’, and are known by a kind of immediate apprehension or 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’. He gives reasons for abandoning 
that view, and for interpreting the Forms instead as ‘logical predicates 
displayed in logoi’. That is to say, when in answer toa ‘ What is X?’ 
question an answer is given (or supposed to be giveable) in the form 
of a logos (X is so-and-so), the eléos or Form is given us in the 
predicate. ‘ We might say ’, says Cross (p. 447), ‘that a Form, so 
far from being a: “substantial entity ”’, is much more like ‘a 
formula ”.’ 

I wish first to raise certain positive objections to Cross’ view of the 
Forms, and then to consider the reasons that have led him to his new 
interpretation. I hope to show that these reasons are invalid, and 
even that in some instances the evidence here too points positively 
to an opposite conclusion. I shall leave to the last the difficulty 
raised by Professor Ryle, and then offer my own solution of it. 

We may begin by asking exactly what it is that Cross wants to 
interpret as the predicate of a statement. Is it what Plato calls the 
elSos of something, or is it what Plato means when he talks, for 
example, about adro ro Sixavov? Or is the elSos of 76 Sikaov the 
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same as advo 7d Sixavov ? Cross insists (p. 448) that an eldos is an 
eldos of something, and always requires or implies a dependent 
genitive ; and this is what, in his view, should function as a logical 
predicate and not as a logical subject. That of which it is an eldos, 
the logical subject (e.g. 76 Sixavov), is something different. But 
when Cross comes to face the question, ‘What then is the logical 
subject ?’, he can offer no satisfactory reply. On his theory that 
‘the logos is not about the Form figure. The Form is displayed 
in the predicate ’, he can only suggest that ‘when we say that the 
sentence is about figure or about justice it looks as if what we must 
mean is that the sentence is about the word “ figure ”’, ‘‘ justice ’’, and 
soon .. . logical truths about the way we talk about things’. He 
admits, indeed, that Plato seems clearly to have thought that he was 
dealing with ‘ things ’ (in fact, what we define is an odoia, according 
to Phaedo 78d); but he then leaves this matter as ‘in some sense 
a digression’. Now Plato, I suggest, regarded aro ro X as being 
the efdog of X, and if so Cross’ conception of the ef$0s must be wrong. 
The identification appears clearly in certain passages. In the Phaedo, 
at 100b, it is suggested efvat te KaAdv adro Kab’ aro Kai dyabov Kal 
péya Kat 7éAXa wavra, and then, immediately after discussion 
of the causal nature of these entities, we read at 102a-b, éwei... 
wporoyeiro elvai t. Exaorov Tav eidwv. Then at 103e, after 
discussion of zép in conjunction with 76 Gepydv and yw in conjunc- 
tion with 76 yuypdv, we read, dare p27) pdvov adro 70 eldos a£vobc8ar 
Tod adtTod dvopatos «is Tov det xpdvov, GAAa Kai GAAo m1. At 
Republic 476a we read, kai wept Sixaiov Kai adixov Kai ayabod Kai 
Kakod Kal mavtwv TOV eldwy épt 6 adros Adyos; and at 597a we 
find that the carpenter who makes a bed od povov adro 76 eldos zrove?, 
6 87 dapev elvar 6 €or KAivy, GAAG KAyv Twa. while God is responsible 
for 7 év 7H dvoer odca [KAivy] (597b). At Hippias Major 289d 
Socrates speaks of adrd 7d Kaddv as that @ Kal rddAa mara 
Koopetrat Kal Kada daivera, eredav mpooyevyta éxeivo [not 
exeivov] 70 eldos. It seems, therefore, that for Plato (adr) 7d X is 
the efSos of X. But it is well known that in his works the ‘ what is X?’ 
question regularly resolves itself into the question ‘ What is adro ro 
X?’; and it follows from this that in any reply to such a question the 
eldos of X, as being identical with adro zo X, will be, or rather will 
be represented by, the logical subject. The predicate will describe it, 
but will not itself constitute the efS0s. As for Cross’ insistence that 
the word efSos implies a dependent genitive, and that therefore an 
efSos cannot function in its own right, I am quite prepared to believ* 
that Plato allowed it to do so for his own purposes, and Ross seems to 
me to be perfectly justified in his remark (quoted by Cross) that ‘the 
Forms are for Plato simple entities, but that is not what the word 
means ’. 

Again, the efSos, as we have seen above, appears as the divine 
pattern after which sensible objects and acts are copied (Rep. 597b), as 
that which makes them what they are (Hipp. Ma. 289d), and as 
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something that deserves to have the same name applied to it for ever 
(Ph. 103e); and it isa thing of which phenomena partake (Ph. 102B). 
It looks from all this as though it was more than a ‘formula’; and 
Aristotle certainly took what he calls Plato’s ia: to have been the ob- 
jects of definition (Met. 987b). We may add that according to the 
Seventh Letter the logos of a thing (which, on Cross’ view, would contain 
the efos), so far from being or containing a ‘ pattern’, is incapable 
of indicating 76 dv éxdorov and can do no better than suggest 70 
motov TL wept ExacTov... dia TO TV Adywv aobeves (342a-e). It 
is an indispensable clue towards the acquisitionof knowledge (342d-e), 
but like the dvéuara and pjyara of which it is composed it is not 

. BéBauov but doades (343b-c). ThePhaedrus too, though primarily con- 
cerned with speeches and treatises, implies that any fixed formulation 
of words must be lacking in BeBasdrns and capyvera (275d-e, 277d-e). 
Further, if we are to take as Platonic doctrine the suggestion in the 
Theaetetus that simple nameables are unknowable, should we not also 
accept what follows, that a logos consisting of names of unknowables 
must itself be unknowable? If so, Cross’ attempt to show that a 
Platonic Form is the predicate of a logos does not, after all, save 
Plato’s theory, at least in such a way as Plato might wish. For 
since Forms alone are objects of knowledge, whatever is represented 
by the several ‘ names’ that make up a logos will not be knowable ; 
and neither, therefore, in Plato’s view, will the logos itself, or any 
part of it. 

Thirdly, the Meno and the Republic are generally taken to mean 
that the knowledge which is virtue cannot be taught by rule of 
thumb. Yet if the efdos can be given us in a formula, it is difficult 
to see why that cannot be done, especially if the sentence of 
which the formula is predicate is defining merely a ‘word’. And 
fourthly, why should there have been such a fuss in Aristotle about 
the ‘separation’ of such things from phenomena, if they were 
formulae? 

I turn now to Cross’ arguments in favour of his interpretation. 
First (after raising the difficulty of the Theaetetus, which I shall leave 
to the end) he examines the Meno, and observes (p. 440) (a) that 
Meno finds no difficulty in the fact that there is something common 
to a group of particulars which are called by the same name (‘ on the 
orthodox view of the theory of Forms, a “‘ universal”’’); (6) that 
what he and Socrates are interested in is what this common element 
is; and (c) that Socrates illustrates the sort of answer he wants to 
the ‘ What is X? ’ question by defining figure as the only thing which 
always follows colour (75b) or as the limit of a solid (76a). Now 

I agree with Cross that Plato’s Forms are not ‘ universals’, that in 
the Meno Socrates is asking for a definition of virtue, and that the 
answer wanted is not simply ‘ There is a Form of X’. But it does 
not follow that Plato’s Forms are definitions, formulae or predicates 
of statements. In the first place it is usually supposed that Platonic 
as opposed to Socratic «i$y—that is to say, ywprora €15y—do not 
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appear until after the time of the Meno. But this ‘ What is X?’ 
question, which admittedly occurs in later dialogues also, need mean 
no more than that Plato believed a search for definitions to facilitate 
the attainment of knowledge of the Forms. If the Platonic e’&n were 
truly knowable only by ‘ acquaintance ’, there might still be occa- 
sion to employ definition as an aid to Recollection and the practice 
of Dialectic. Although the nature of any such reality could not be 
adequately grasped or conveyed by language, human thinking is 
conditioned by the words we use. 

In discussing the vision of the Beautiful Itself in the Symposium, 
Cross remarks (p. 442), ‘ We are told that of this there is o¥8¢ tis 
Adyos odd€ Tis Emornun. ... The suggestion is that it is above 
knowledge in any ordinary sense, and that with knowledge in its 
ordinary sense there always goes a logos’. But if there is no logos 
of adro 76 Kadov, is there then no efdos of it either? On the other 
hand, the existence of an efS0s rod KaAoé seems to be implied in the 
passages quoted above from the Hippias Major (289d) and Phaedo 
(102b), and if there is an efSos of it, but no logos, the efSos cannot 
be the predicate of a logos. (In fact, however, odd¢ tis Adyos KTA. 
probably only means that the Beautiful Itself does not appear in the 
form of a particular beautiful logos or science, not that there can be 
no logos or knowledge of it.) 

Cross then stresses (p. 444) how throughout the dialogue knowledge, 
Forms and logos occur together. This phenomenon is hardly 
surprising if Plato regarded logoi, although different from and only 
inadequately representing «in, as an indispensable aid towards 
the attainment of knowledge of them ; and nearly all of the passages 
that Cross quotes are concerned with Dialectic. Politicus 286a may 
even be treated as evidence against Cross’ thesis: 616 de? peAerav 
Adyov éxdorou Svvarov elvar Sobvar Kal d€EacOa ra yap dowpara, 
KdAdora ovTa Kai péyiota, Adyw pdvov aGAAw Sé odderi cadds 
detxvurar. This can hardly mean that Forms are logoi or parts of 
logoi. If it did, what would the dodpara be? As logical subjects, 
would they be mere ‘words’? They are xdA\ora Kai péyora! 
The sense must surely be that logoi are the only means by which in 
our converse we can convey any clear indication of the nature of 
Forms. Cross also quotes Phaedo 78d, adr7 7 odaia is Adyov SiSopev 
Tob elvat Kal epwrdvres Kai dmroxpwopevor. Here again, if the Form 
is contained in the logos, what is the odoia? Surely not a ‘ word ’? 
Elsewhere (pp. 441, 447) Cross finds Theaetetus 148d (womep ravras 
moAAds ovoas évi cider mepieAaBes, ovTwW Kai Tas ToAAdS emoTHpAS 
evi Aoyw mpocemeiv) important because ‘évi Adyw is parallel with 
évi cider’. But it would perhaps be a little odd to have the part 
(the predicate) followed in this way by the whole (the logos), and in 
in any case efSos here may perfectly well be taken in its frequent 
non-technical sense—‘ in a single class’. Not one of the quotations 
used by Cross requires that the Platonic efd0s must be contained in 
the logos, and there is only one that might for a moment suggest 
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that it isso contained, ‘This is from Parmenides 135e, where we read, 
odK Elas ev Tois dpwuevois OddSE Trepi Tabra Thy TAdYnY emoKorTEiV, 
GAAG epi exeiva & wdAvord Tis av Adyw AdBor Kai edn av tyjoatTo 
elvac. Cross, who wants to connect logos in Plato as closely as 
possible with ‘ stating ’ or ‘ saying’, and to avoid the idea of ‘ reason’ 
or ‘ thought ’, would render the last part of this, ‘in reference to those 
things which are especially grasped by statement ’, ete. (p. 446). This 
is, however, a little awkward, if the things grasped are predicates, 
and that Adyos in Plato can mean ‘ reasoning’ (a process, perhaps, 
rather than a faculty) is shown by Republic 582e, ’Ezrevd1) 8° euzrevpia 
kai dpovycer Kai Adyw (sc. expivero Ta kpwopeva), and to some extent 

. supported, perhaps, by 529d, &@ 84 Adyw peév kai Siavoia Anna, 
oper S’ov. 

I now come to the problem which gives Professor Cross his starting- 
point, the difficulty raised by Professor Ryle: if the Platonic Forms 
are ‘simple nameables’, an argument which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates in the Theaetetus seems to prove that they cannot 
be known, and yet Plato still, apparently—and here I agree with 
Cross—did not abandon his Forms. Before giving my own answer 
to the problem, I should like to suggest that Cross’ solution, re- 
interpreting the Forms as logical predicates, is unsatisfactory if 
only because it is incomplete. I have already argued that Plato 
means by the efdos of X the same as he means by adro 7d X, and 
that in a statement made in reply to the ‘ What is X ?’ question this 
entity would have to be represented by the subject. It may now be 
added that even if the efSos of X were distinct from adré ro X, 
adro to X would itself appear to qualify for description as a 
simple ‘nameable’, for Plato himself describes it as incomposite. 
It is odoia dvrws odoa (Phaedrus 247c), and may be said elva 
ws oldv re padvora (Phaedo 77a); but as being constant and 

invariable, it is likely also to be uncompounded (Phaedo 78c sq.). 
adro To KaAdv in the Symposium is dei dv Kal ore yuyvdpevov ovTE 
dmroAdvpevor (21 1a), but it is also eiAuKpwés, Kabapov, dyixrov (211e). 
What is this but a‘ simple real’? But these entities are knowable 
(Phaedo 75c-d), and Cross does not show how this can be reconciled 
with the Theaetetus passage. Certainly adro ro X is not a formula 
or a predicate of a statement ; it is the odoia of which we give a 
logos (Phaedo 78d). 

How then is this problem to be solved? Is Plato inconsistent in 
not applying the Theaetetus theory to his Forms, which are simple 
entities? Should he not have recognised that that analysis of 
knowledge is correct, and abandoned his Forms accordingly? Plato 
indeed could hardly have accepted that analysis, because according 
to the ideas of his time (or at any rate of the time when he wrote his 
earlier works) an object of knowledge must be real, and only a ‘ thing ’ 
could be real. But this hardly affects the issue, as Plato, I am going 
to submit, was concerned with something different from what we 
ordinarily call knowledge. 
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First, what was his view of émorjun? The Theaetetus theory, 
that what can be known is something that can be stated and that 
‘simples’ cannot be stated but only named, is explicitly rejected in 
the Theaetetus itself. First we have the point that if simple elements 
are unknowable, complex things composed of them are also unknow- 
able, and then Socrates goes on to see whether the theory could be 
improved by interpreting logos in a different sense (that is, not simply 
as an enumeration of parts), but none of the senses adopted is found 
to help it. True belief (or opining) was found at 201la-c not to be 
knowledge, and now the addition of a logos, in any of the senses 
adopted, is found not to help. Cornford in his Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge (pp. 151, 142) points out that the only things here recognized 
as possible objects of knowledge are concrete individual things, that 
Socrates argues within the limits of the theory he is criticizing, and 
that none of the senses here given to logos is the sense that it bears 
in the Meno and the Timaeus. That Plato’s own theory was of some 
kind of émornun by direct ‘acquaintance’ (connaitre) of simple 
Forms is a reasonable inference from what is said in the Phaedo 
about the soul in a state of purity beholding pure Forms, from the 
image of the dzepoupdvios témos in the Phaedrus, and perhaps even 
from the Timaeus, where the Demiurge uses the Forms as models. 
Study of the relationship between Forms and recognition of cowwvia 
among them may have led Plato to practise d:aipeors and to conclude 
that even Forms may be in some sense extended (not One but Many) ; 
and (probably later still) he seems to have tried to reduce the 
Forms to more primary elements and reached, as we gather from 
fragments of Aristotle’s [Tept rayaBob (Alex. in Met. 56,7 ; 56, 34), 
the One and the Indefinite Dyad. These are the elements of number 
and, since Forms apparently are now numbers, the elements also 
of Forms. But even if we deny that Plato continued to hold his 
theory of Recollection, as Gulley has recently argued with some 
cogency that he did (Classical Quarterly, N.S. iv [1954], 209 seqq.), 
the available evidence suggests that he continued to believe in 
emornpn by ‘acquaintance ’ of something self-evident, and that the 
problem of the simple nature of the objects of émvorjpn did not worry 
him. 

Now whatever we may believe today to be the correct account of 
intellectual knowledge, we should recognize that Plato looked upon 
emorjpn of the Good as something that we might describe rather as 
spiritual awareness or religious conviction. Our problem then becomes 
something different: Was Plato wrong in supposing that there is 
such a thing as spiritual awareness, which comes by direct ‘ acquain- 
tance ’? It is true, of course, that Plato seems to regard all the other 
Forms also as known, originally, by ‘ acquaintance ’"—such indeed 
is the necessary implication of the doctrine of Recollection, as Ross 
observes in his Plato’s Theory of Ideas (p. 25). From Republic 511b 
it would even seem that all recollected knowledge (which is a thing 
that must be ‘ bound fast by an understanding of cause ’, as we read 
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in the Meno at 98a) follows at once upon awareness of the Good, 
which is, of course, the ultimate Cause. This raises the further 
question, has Plato confused intellectual knowledge with spiritual 
knowledge? Even supposing we allowed that knowledge of the 
Good might be a sort of religious experience, can we grant that all 
other knowledge is similar? Only, I suggest, if by ‘ knowledge’ 
of a thing is meant having an understanding of its teleological purpose. 
But that is precisely what Plato had in mind. With his intense 
interest in teleological purpose he was not concerned with the sort of 
thing that we generally call knowledge. He was not talking about 
the same thing at all. What we call knowledge, he might say, is 
something that can be opined and therefore stated—dAnOjs Sofa, 
in fact. But some of the reasons that he gives for denying to aAnO7s 
doa the title of émorjun, that it is not a complete understanding of 
all circumstances (Theaetetus 201a-c) and that it does not embrace a 
full understanding of cause (Meno 98a), of themselves show how 
different is the thing with which he is concerned from what we 
ordinarily mean by knowledge ; so, too, does his reason for denying 
that a logos can be known, that the elements composing it will be 
unknowable—as though he wanted a special sort of émorjyn (a 
teleological explanation) even of ‘ simples’, of which his metaphysical 
Forms may have seemed to allow. Whether the possibility of such 
an intuitively acquired teleological understanding exists can hardly, 
perhaps, be proved (as Plato thought it could, because of our notions 
of perfection) by rational argument, but—and this is the point—we 
can hardly blame Plato for not treating it in the way in which we 
might wish to treat something else. Ifit does exist, we may suppose 
that it can have a ‘ simple ’ as its object quite as easily as a compound 
entity. 

Plato himself undoubtedly believed that émuorjpn (in his sense) 
of a thing entailed the ability to give a logos of it (Rep. 534b), but 
only a logos of a special kind: not a definition or description that 
constituted knowledge and so could convey knowledge from one person 
to another, but an explanatory account of the Form in question that 
should indicate its relationship to other Forms. To the man who 
had not ‘recollected’ any of the Forms to which reference was 
made, this would still be a congeries of unknowns. That is precisely 
why language is so unsatisfactory. But such logoi could play an 
important part in Dialectic, being capable of aiding Recollection 
because of the kinship of one Form to another; and they might 
also help to inculcate aAn@7s dda in the uninitiated. 

Two final points. Cross remarks (p. 450) that in the Republic 
Plato ‘seems to envisage deriving Forms by some process of deductive 
argument. This would seem to indicate that forms cannot be 
simple entities. For how could simple entities be either the premisses 
or the conclusion of any sort of argument?’ But the procedure 
referred to is much better regarded as a confirmation, not of various 
propositions deduced from a statement-premiss, but of our notions 
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(s7ro8éces) of the various Forms in the light of a teleological first 
principle. Cross’ final point is that we should remember, ‘ perhaps 
at times with regret’, that Plato has an affection for the material 
mode of speech, and for existential propositions, and that we should 
to some extent discount these. But if the whole object of Plato’s 
xwpiopnos of Forms from phenomena was to give an ontological and 
metaphysical backing to the ideals of Socrates—if his Fcrms, in fact, 
were such as I have taken them to be—there is no need to discount a 
word of what Plato has written. 
R. 8. Bruck 
Queen Mary College, 
University of London 
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‘FITTING’ AS A SEMANTICAL PREDICATE 


In a recent book! Professor Everett Hall suggests the possibility of 
treating ‘ fitting ’, a term that some philosophers have held to be the 
basic ethical term, as a semantical predicate. Hall defines a seman- 
tical predicate as “‘ any term that refers to any referential aspect or 
feature of any other term ” (p. 66). For the purpose of this paper 
we need not consider what Hall could mean by ‘ referential aspect ’, 
‘ referential feature ’, or, for that matter, by ‘refer’. It is sufficient 
to note that he admits that the expressions are loose, and he proceeds 
to explicate the question by asking whether it would be more illum- 
inating “to treat value as the referent of a semantical predicate 
similar to ‘ designates’ or ‘is true’ than to treat it as a property 
designated by a zero-level predicate similar to ‘ yellow ’ or ‘above’ ? ” 
(p. 66). In this paper, however, I have no intention of dealing with 
the question of the referents of semantical predicates—whatever this 
phrase may mean. Rather, I shall be concerned only with what 
may be considered a question prior to Hall’s, “ Is it at all plausible 
to treat ‘ fitting’ as a semantical predicate, aside from the further 
question as to whether or not ‘ fitting’ refers ? ” 

One can see the basis for such a consideration by noting the simi- 
larity of the phrases, ‘ It is fitting that so and so ’ and ‘ It is true that 
so and so’. Let us consider the sentence, ‘ It is fitting that Jones 
has attitude B toward object X’. As I understand it, Hall’s con- 
tention is as follows. Fitting does not characterize either X or B, 
but it does characterize Jones’ having attitude B toward object X. 
The fact that Jones has attitude B toward object X is expressed by 
a sentence. So, in order to correctly state what it is that is fitting, 
we would write : 


(1) F(‘ R(Jones,B,X) ’) 
where ‘ F’ is ‘ fitting’ and ‘ R’ is a three term relation such that 
‘ R(Jones,B,X)’ expresses the fact that Jones has B toward X. 
Now (1) is like: 

(2) T(‘ R(Jones,B,X) ’) 
where ‘T’ is ‘true’. Thus, since ‘T’ is a semantical predicate, 
‘F’ is a semantical predicate. 

In (2) we have the attribution of a property to a sentence (this 
being the basis for calling ‘ T’ a semantical predicate), and if ‘ F’ 
were to be a predicate like ‘T’ then ‘F’ likewise would state a 
property of a sentence. We may, on occasion, certainly want to 
say that it is fitting to utter (or not to utter) a certain sentence ; 
but to contend that sentences are fitting (as well as true or false) 


1K. W. Hall, What is Value ? Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 
1952. 
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does seem odd. A more important consideration, however, is the 
relation of Hall’s semantical interpretation to those ethical theories 
being interpreted (aside from the trivial similarity imposed by the 
use of the same term—‘ fitting ’). Certainly those philosophers who 
use ‘ fitting ’ as an ethical term intend to characterize something in 
the world other than a string of linguistic signs. Yet Hall’s pro- 
cedure of semantical interpretation does have a certain amount of 
plausibility. For, as he points out, what is fitting is neither the 
relation that holds between certain objects nor any of the objects 
in the relation but that certain objects stand in a certain relation. 
However, what is fitting is Jones’ having attitude B toward object 
X—not ‘ Jones has attitude B toward object X’. This raises the 
question of how Hall, who has interpreted ‘fitting’ as a meta- 
linguistic predicate, can still believe that he is talking about the 
same thing (something non-linguistic) as those philosophers who 
propose fittingness as the basic ethical category. (In other words, 
if ‘ fitting’ is a semantical predicate how can one say that Jones’ 
having attitude B toward object X is fitting?) A consideration 
of this question will serve to point out a confusion that might lie 
behind Hall’s discussion of the issue. Consider the two sentences : 


(1’) F(‘ R(Jones,B,X) ’) 
(2’) F(‘ R(Jones,B,X) ’) 


imagining (2’) to be written in red ink to differentiate the two. In 
(1’) we have used the quotes to form a name of a sentence out of a 
sentence, and ‘F’ is a semantical meta-linguistic predicate char- 
acterizing the sentence. Suppose in (2’) we have used the quotes to 
form a new sign which refers to (or is co-ordinated with or names) 
something in the world. An alternative to the forming of a “ name ” 
of an individual out of a sentence by the quoting device would be to 
consider the quoted sentence as a new predicate that characterizes 
certain particulars. These particulars would in turn be co-ordinated 
with (or be referred to or named by) proper names in the language. 
This latter alternative would provide a means of distinguishing the 
many times that Jones may have the same attitude toward X. 
However, in this case, (2’) would be replaced by a conjunction of two 
sentences : 


(2’’) ‘ R(Jones,B,X) ’ (a) & F(a) 


where ‘a’ names (or is co-ordinated with, etc.) some entity (par- 
ticular) in the world. In either case, (2’) or (2’’), ‘ F’ is a first level 
descriptive predicate that would truly hold of certain particulars 
and not of others. That is, we would not just be talking about 
linguistic signs. The question of what kinds of entities we would 
be involved with in either (2’) or (2’) need not concern us. Since 
Hall’s ontology embraces states of affairs that are referred to by 
sentences and referents of semantical predicates, this problem should 
not present too much difficulty. 
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If one were now to confuse (1’) with (2’), it is apparent that one 
could hold that ‘ F’ is a semantical predicate and still feel that he is 
talking about more than signs on paper. If, however, one distin- 
guished between the two, then either ‘ F’ is a semantical predicate 
and expresses only a property of sentences, or ‘ F’ is a first level 
predicate and expresses a property of something-non-linguistic. 
The former alternative has nothing whatever to do with the theories 
of ethics that hold ‘ fitting’ to be the basic ethical term. For in 
those theories it is not a sentence that is fitting but a certain relation 
between an attitude (in our example) and an object. Thus I would 
contend that (2’), or (2’’), rather than (1’) expresses what Hall is 

‘ pointing out. 

In considering Ewing’s discussion of pro and anti attitudes, Hall 
proceeds to point out similarities between ‘true’ and ‘ false’ on 
the one hand, and ‘ fitting’ and ‘ unfitting’ on the other. Like- 
wise, he points to similarities between positive and negative state- 
ments and pro and anti attitudes. In so doing he incidentally 
considers fittingness as a property of attitudes. 

It would seem that there is some analogy between the fittingness 
of a fitting attitude and the truth of a true (descriptive) proposition. 
. . . But of far more importance than such an incidental statement 
is a general structural similarity adumbrated by Ewing, though 
never, to my knowledge, explicity point out, between the fittingness 
and unfittingness of attitudes on the one hand, and the truth and 
falsity of descriptive propositions on the other (p. 89). 


If ‘ fitting ’ is to be considered as a semantical predicate of sentences 
and fittingness as a property of attitudes, it is no surprise to find Hall 
at pains to point out similarities between attitudes and propositions. 
If, however, fittingness is to be considered as both a semantical pro- 
perty and a property of attitudes, the proper question is not whether 
attitudes are similar to propositions but whether attitudes are pro- 
positions. Otherwise one would have to hold that ‘ fitting’ is both 
a semantical and a non-semantical predicate. Furthermore, Hall’s 
speaking of fittingness as a property of attitudes, in his attempt to 
support his interpretation of ‘ fitting’ as a semantical predicate, 
seems to indicate his confusion of (1’) with (2’). The positive 
identification of attitudes with propositions would not serve to 
acquit him of the charge of confusion. For, besides whatever other 
lack of clarity such an admission would reveal, it would amount to 
an implicit collapsing of (1’) and (2’) into one statement. On the 
lighter side, in view of Hall’s comparison of anti attitudes with 
negative propositions, one is tempted to ask, “Is the negation (or 
perhaps antiation) of an anti attitude logically equivalent to a pro 
attitude ?” 

Hall finally claims that as the statement that a proposition is true 
is equivalent to the proposition, so “the statement that a pro 
attitude is fitting is in some basic sense equivalent to the pro atti- 
tude itself, and the statement that it is unfitting is likewise equivalent 
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to the correlated anti attitude ” (p. 90). If Hall’s contention is to 
be relevant for an argument purporting to show the similarity of 
attitudes to propositions, then the term ‘ equivalent’ must not 


‘change its meaning. In the case of propositions ‘ equivalent’ can 


mean two things. Two propositions are equivalent if they have 
the same truth value or if they have the same meaning. In the 
former case I can make no sense of either the contention that a 
proposition is truth-functionally equivalent to an attitude or of the 
assertion that an attitude is true (or false). How would one go 
about putting an attitude on the right hand side of an equivalence 
sign? In the latter case one widely accepted explication of ‘ same 
meaning’ is the criterion of analytical equivalence, 7.e. that the 
statement expressing the truth-functional equivalence of the two 
propositions be analytic. In the case of compound propositions this 
requires their having identical truth tables. But then we are back 
to the situation of an attitude’s being true or false (or having a truth 
table). 
HERBERT HOCHBERG 


Northwestern University 














PROFESSOR GALLIE ON NECESSARY AND 
SUFFICIENT CONDITIONS 


Ir is certainly true, as Professor Gallie pointed out in a recent article 
in this journal,' that there are differences between explanations in 
terms of necessary conditions and explanations in terms of sufficient 
conditions. But in so far as he further claims that these differences 
are such as to mark off two logically separate types of explanation, 
_ he is misleadingly overstating his case. 

To start by a brief formal consideration of his two key terms. A 
sufficient condition X for an occurrence of an event E is an event 
the occurrence of which would justify the prediction, or retrodiction, 
of E. (Henceforward I use the word ‘ prediction’ to cover both 
cases.) A necessary condition N is an event, or state of affairs, the 
absence of which would justify the prediction of the non-occurrence 
of E. Conversely, therefore, the occurrence of E is a sufficient condi- 
tion for the prediction of N, and a necessary condition of the occur- 
rence of X. Furthermore, we can say that if X is indeed a sufficient 
condition, it must include, in some sense or other, any necessary 
condition N ; for if it did not, N would thereby be shown to be not 
in every case indispensable for the occurrence of E and therefore 
not, by definition, a necessary condition of E. These definitions are 
framed obviously enough with one eye very much on the Humean 
type objections to anything suggesting the describable existence of 
necessary causal connexions. The other eye, however, points in a 
different direction ; for the use of the word ‘ justify ’ may be taken 
to signal the very close relationship between causal and value 
judgments. 

Since to consider E, N and X as simple variables is to take the 
easiest, and most artificial, of all possible cases, let us now consider 
cases where we have what may be called disjunctive sets of necessary 
and sufficient conditions. A disjunctive set of necessary conditions 
will be a set of the form ‘ LyMvN ’, where we know that the occur- 
rence of at least one member of the set is a necessary condition for 
the occurrence of E ; or, conversely again, a set of which the occur- 
rence of E is sufficient justification for the prediction of at least one 
member. A disjunctive set of sufficient conditions will be a set of 
the form ‘ XvYvZ ’, where the occurrence of any one member of the 
set will justify us in predicting E, E being a necessary condition for 
the occurrence of any member of the set whatsoever ; (this latter 
set, however, can be dissolved into a conjunction of statements of 
single sufficient conditions for the occurrence of E). Wherever we 
have two such sets mutually related through E, we can say that each 
member of the set ‘XvYvZ’ must include, in some sense, at least 


1 “ Explanations in History and the Genetic Sciences ’’, Min, April 1955. 
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one member of the set ‘LvMvN’. It might seem to complicate the 
picture slightly if one took E itself also as a disjunctive set, but this 
would not in fact introduce any new considerations and it will be 
unnecessary to go into the matter further here. 

This is all unexciting enough ; the relationships so far set out are 
the emptiest of formal relationships under the simplest of limiting 
assumptions. Two points are nevertheless already clear. First, 
since ‘ necessary ’ and ‘ sufficient ’ are correlative terms, it is at least 
misleading to claim, as Professor Gallie does on page 162, that a 
‘ predictive explanation ’—that is to say an explanation resting on 
the alleged discovery of a sufficient condition—‘ would be a further 
and quite different inference or explanation, of a different logical 
pattern. . .’. For example, in so far as an historian claims to 
explain or to render intelligible an event by bringing to light one of 
the necessary conditions of its occurrence, he can also be understood 
as claiming that the event is a sufficient condition for the occurrence 
of its necessary condition ; (though often the point of the explana- 
tion may lie in showing which of the conditions agreed to be dis- 
junctively necessary did in fact obtain). Indeed, which of the two 
figures for him as the explicans and which as the explicandum 
will depend on the factors, most probably temporal, which govern 
the direction of his interest, rather than on which event figures as 
necessary and which as sufficient condition in the one correlative 
pattern of explanation. For if, secondly, it is true that a ‘ character- 
istically genetic explanation emphasizes the one-way passage of 
time—what came earlier explains, in the genetic sense, what came 
later, and not vice versa’ (p. 167), that is nothing to do with the 
question whether it is concerned with necessary or with sufficient 
conditions ; for the formal relations which these terms bear to each 
other have been set out independently of any temporal factors. 

We have now to face the problem of only partial knowledge of the 
membership and nature of our disjunctive sets. A disjunctive set of 
sufficient conditions of which we had perfect knowledge would 
thereby be closed and fully specified; that is to say, we should 
know that no other conditions than those included in the set would 
be sufficient and that every member of the set had been so analysed 
as to make clear its structure and the fact that it included no in- 
essential element. A perfectly known disjunctive necessary set 
would be both closed and exhaustive ; that is to say that we should 
know (a) that no further alternatives existed which would render 
the set less than necessary, and (b) that there were no other con- 
junctively necessary conditions to be discovered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, to talk of necessary or of sufficient conditions would 
come to the same thing. For to say of X, Y and Z that each con- 
stitutes a sufficient condition of E, but that nothing else does, 
while denying that any of them contain any superfluous element, is 
to say that ‘ XvYvZ’ constitutes a closed and exhaustive disjunc- 
tive necessary set. Conversely, to say of the disjunctive necessary 
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set ‘ LVMvN ’ that it is closed is to say, as we have seen, that any 
sufficient condition must ‘ include’ one member of the set, while to 
say that it is exhaustive is to say that there are no other conditions 
which need to be ‘included’. Actually, the formulation of a dis- 
junctive necessary set which is held to be exhaustive may become 
extremely complicated. For example, if the set ‘LvMvN’ is not 
exhaustive, there must exist at least one other conjoined disjunctive 
set (possibly, in the extreme case, of only one member), of the form 
‘“PvQ’; thus a fuller statement of the necessary conditions would 
be ‘(LvMvN) . (PvQ)’. Some of the resultant combinations may, 
however, be eliminable on the grounds, for instance, of incompat- 
. ibility ; one might have to add ‘— (P.M)’. Indeed, the relations 
of conjoined disjunctive sets are hardly likely to be simply con- 
junctive ; more often there will exist between the sets all kinds of 
cross implications. But for the sake of this discussion we may 
ignore these complications and say that if we restrict our attention 
to closed and fully specified or exhaustive sets, every set, or congeries 
of sets, of necessary conditions is a set of sufficient conditions and 
vice versa. In this way, the distinction becomes merely one between 
two different points of view. 

Such perfect knowledge is, however, a limiting concept to which 
our actual knowledge seldom approaches very near. How near it 
may seem on different occasions will depend very much on our use 
of the phrase ‘ ceteris paribus ’, to which I shall return briefly later 
on. But first let us consider those cases where our disjunctive sets 
have to be treated as open and only partially specified or not fully 
exhaustive. It may be thought that one could know something of 
the nature of the sufficient conditions for the occurrence of a certain 
event while having a completely blank mind as to the nature of its 
necessary conditions ; or the other way round. Suppose, however, 
that we know that both X and Y are generally sufficient conditions 
of E and yet have little idea whether or not there may be further, 
as yet undiscovered, sufficient conditions Z. Under such circum- 
stances, we must already know something about the necessary con- 
ditions, for if there were to our knowledge no relatively necessary 
conditions at all, E might be expected in any situation and no 
ground could ever be more nearly sufficient than another as a basis 
for prediction. But more particularly, we know that N, if N is an 
absolutely necessary condition, or at least one member of N, if ‘ N’ 
is the name of a disjunctive set, must be findable in both X and Y, 
and that if there is any Z, the same must be true of it. In other 
words, as long as we remember that X and Y are yet to be refined, 
we may instal them as first tentative members of an a’ yet undis- 
criminated open disjunctive set N. Later, when we come to refine 
them, we may find, for instance, that the necessary elements in each 
are in fact the same, in which case X and Y will have been shown to 
be identical considered as sufficient conditions too; or that the 
necessary elements are complex and capable of giving rise to 
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conjunctions of sets. Now suppose, on the other hand, that we 
believe that for the occurrence of E, L or M is necessary. We know 
in the first place that if L or M really is necessary, if, that is to say, 
the set ‘LvM’ is closed, one of them at least must be findable in any 
sufficient condition ; and that there can be no point, therefore, in 
searching for more sufficient conditions in their absence. But more 
important, perhaps, is the fact that in so far as there is any reason 
to believe that the set ‘ LvMv..’ is exhaustive, there is the same 
reason to believe that, if E is ever to occur at all, the members 
L, M, etc., constitute sufficient conditions too. For the nearer one 
gets to an exhaustive account of disyunctively necessary conditions, 
the nearer one gets to an account of conditions that are sufficient ; 
until at the limit, as we have seen, the two accounts meet. 

A good example to illustrate this sort of linkage is in fact provided 
by Professor Gallie when he talks (on p. 162) of ‘Some, perhaps 
very vague, predictive rule, e.g. ‘‘ Power corrupts ”’ or ‘‘ You can do 
everything with bayonets except sit on them”’.’ For are we to say 
that the maxim ‘ Power corrupts’ expresses a necessary or sufficient 
condition ? The fact is that it is only a vaguely predictive rule ; 
so we might say either that it expresses a condition that is sometimes 
sufficient or that it constitutes at any rate one member of an open, 
non-exhaustive disjunctive set of necessary conditions. If, for 
example, we were interested in explaining the decay of a closed 
oligarchy by reference to this maxim, the difference might be ex- 
pressed as being between saying ‘One might have guessed that 
would happen ’, on the one hand, and “ It is easy to see how that’s 
come about’, on the other. True, the latter expression emphasises 
continuities in a way that the former does not. But continuities 
are only remarked as such if they present some recurrent pattern 
and it is often just the fact that such continuities are observed that 
gives rise to and justifies more or less vague predictions. 

‘Power corrupts’ is interesting because it is such a very border- 
line case. But let us also take an example some distance removed 
on each side of the border. Gallie discusses (pp. 168 and 169) the 
well-known account of the giraffe’s long neck, according to which 
it was this feature that enabled the species to survive ; and claims 
that if the long necks are treated as one member of a disjunctive 
necessary set, ‘it is an extremely plausible conjecture ’, but that if 
they are treated as ‘ contributing in any notable way to some quasi- 
predictive explanation .. . , the argument is utterly fallacious ’. 
In other words, the rule that long necks lead to the survival of the 
species cannot reasonably be taken to be even vaguely predictive ; 
in the first place because long necks in non-carnivorous animals 
have very often not led to survival and in the second because their 
absence in such animals has frequently failed to prevent it. This 
second point shows that long necks cannot be treated as an absolute 
necessary condition ; if they are to be treated as a necessary condi- 
tion, therefore, it must be as a member of a very open disjunctive 
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set. The first point, in its turn, makes it clear that the set to which 
long necks belong must be far from exhaustive. On no count, in 
fact, do they appear to have a very high explanatory status. Why, 
then, should one say that ‘if it means that . . . the giraffe... 
would probably not have survived unless it had possessed certain 
advantages connected with the possession of long necks, it is an 
extremely plausible conjecture’? It must be because one can 
imagine how in certain circumstances the possession of long necks 
might well have turned the scale. One can imagine, in other words, 
what other sorts of factors might also have been necessary condi- 
tions ; or, in other words again, what certain possible approaching 
sufficient conditions might have been. Conversely, if one had no 
‘idea, not even a vague or weakly predictive one, as to what a suffi- 
cient condition for the survival of the giraffe might have been, one 
would have no particular reason for saying that the possession of 
long necks was very probably alternatively necessary, not even, as 
it happens, the surface one that there is a constant conjunction to 
be found between long necks and survival. For it is only on the 
basis of some idea as to what the sufficient conditions may be like 
that one will be able to pick any candidate for membership of a set 
of necessary conditions as being any more likely than any other. 
(Why, for instance, do we reject the explanation in terms of the 
earlier position of the shadow ?—see Gallie, p. 165.) So again it is 
misleading to say that ‘if it is intended . . . that possession of 
progressively longer and longer necks . . . suffices to explain or 
even to contribute in a notable way to some quasi-predictive ex- 
planation of the ultimate emergence of the species giraffe, then the 
argument is utterly fallacious’. Certainly, it would in general be 
wrong to say that the giraffe’s long neck contributed in a notable 
way to some quasi-predictive explanation, though as so often much 
depends on the scope of the ‘ceteris paribus’ in the particular 
context, but this is because it does not contribute very much rather 
than because it does not contribute anything at all. If we found 
that a considerable proportion of the other supposedly necessary 
conditions did in fact obtain, then we might well feel that knowledge 
of their long necks too would have justified us in risking a weak 
prediction. 

On the other side of the border, a sufficient explanation which 
says practically nothing about the necessary conditions will be 
correspondingly weak as an explanation. If we know that X is a 
sufficient condition of E, but are able to indicate further neither which 
aspects of X are most likely to be necessary nor the sort of alternative 
circumstances under which other sufficient conditions might be 
expected to be found, we can hardly claim any great insight into 
the nature of X. Many examples of this situation may be drawn 
from ancient and modern therapeutic lore ;. the status of electrical 
and insulin shock therapy in the treatment of psychotics is just one 
case drawn from the latter. Or again, experimental investigations 
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have apparently led to the discovery of several sets of conditions 
sufficient to produce a type of butyl rubber suitable for use in inner 
tubes and tyres. But while great reliance can be and is placed on 


‘these ‘predictive laws’, the fundamental chemistry involved 


remains only partially understood. Until the exact nature and 
alternative combinations of the conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction of this substance are determined, the explanation is in- 
complete and the predictive laws available lack something in power 
and generality. 

The moral once again is that it is quite misleading to suggest that 
explanations in terms of sufficient conditions and explanations in 
terms of necessary conditions belong to different logical patterns ; 
not only because the very terms are correlative, but also, and this is 
more important, because the more one gets to know about the 
necessary conditions the nearer one is to formulating at least pro- 
visional predictive laws, while the better one understands the sufti- 
cient conditions the more one knows about which factors are neces- 
sary and in which combinations. Explanation, one might say, aims 
always at meeting itself in the middle. I use the word ‘ misleading ° 
and not the word ‘ wrong’, because it remains true that there 
is a difference between‘if X, then E’ and ‘if not N, then not EK’ 
and that it might be described as one of logical pattern. But I 
stick to ‘ misleading’ not least because Gallie seems to claim (pp. 
175 and 176), that if a modern historian hopes that sociologists and 
their confreres will be able to help him to arrive at less and less 
unreliable predictive laws, his hope is not merely unlikely, as it may 
or may not be, but logically senseless; and this I do not think that 
it is. Doubtless, he can hardly expect to arrive at predictive 
generalisations of the power of those of the natural sciences and his 
laws will almost certainly remain less specific and less reliable than 
he would like ; but he may well hope to do better than maxims like 
‘power corrupts’. His difficulties are not due to the fact that a 
large proportion of the explanations that he uses are irreducibly 
non-predictive ; on the contrary, ‘ possible’ slides into ‘on the 
whole probable ’ and ‘ on the whole probable ’ into ‘ very probable ’ 
without there being any important logical barriers in between. 
Barriers, however, there notoriously are. Their nature, which is 
indeed very familiar, may be very briefly reindicated as follows. 

All explanation is against a background. To explain, for 
instance, the presence of the Clifton suspension bridge over the 
Avon gorge it would normally be superfluous to state that one of 
the necessary conditions for its presence there is the existence of 
human life on the earth, true though this may be. If somebody 
with a very powerful telescope, however, discovered a bridge over a 
river in Mars, the explanatory context and limits of relevance would 
be very different. Similarly, all predictive laws have attached 
to them a ceteris paribus clause, providing a sort of insurance 
against background changes which might affect the outcome of any 
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particular observation. Thus, as has so often been pointed out, the 
law deals with events of a certain type. Great care has, of course, 
to be exercised over the use of a ceteris paribus clause. If too 
much is put in and too great an insurance given, the law tends to 
become trivial and unhelpful; if too much is left out to be ab- 
sorbed into the law itself, the events are inadequately typified and 
the law is blurred beyond use. These difficulties are known to be 
particularly acute for the historian, or sociologist, for since he cannot 
easily repeat, vary or isolate the different factors of the situations 
in which he is interested, he cannot easily discriminate between those 
features which are essential and those which belong to the back- 
ground ; nor is he in a good position to tell how background features 
would operate if they did. But these are difficulties arising from the 
nature of his material and, formidable though they are, must still 
not be exaggerated. It may well be possible, though perhaps dis- 
agreeable, to perform experiments on large groups of people over a 
long period of time; and not only psychologists and sociologists, 
but also a powerful totalitarian government interested in doing that 
sort of thing might be able to help the historian to improve on 
his generalisations. Still, it may be said, there will always remain 
imponderables, above all the facts that human behaviour is ulti- 
mately unpredictable and that the events in which the historian is 
interested are wholly unrepeatable in their complexity. But even if 
one accept the first statement both as clearly meaningful and true, 
it would still be with a general intractability of the material that 
one would be faced. As to the second point, the key question is not 
whether all the features of every event are repeatable, which pretty 
obviously they are not, but whether one can find repeated those 
features which are of decisive relevance. And this seems a matter 
open to legitimate discussion. 

It is mistaken, then, to talk in this context of two types of explana- 
tion, one of which is predictive and the other of which is irredeem- 
ably not. I do not wish to dispute the important facts that historical 
generalisations have seldom, if ever, any notable degree of experi- 

mental dependability, that the historian can often do no more than 
try to show how the events he studies were possible by pointing out 
that certain disjunctively necessary conditions were present and 
that he is in effect doing this even when he is trying simply to give 
a direction to his narrative. There are, indeed, historians who claim 
that this is all that they should do. But there are others who feel 
that to show an event to be possible is only to get into position to 
start the attempt to explain it; though I would say rather that 
once it has been shown to be possible the attempt to explain it has 
started. 

Finally, a brief word about motives and free will. It is true that 
sometimes one refers to motives to show that certain necessary 
conditions were present and that on other occasions the ascription 
of a motive is held to provide a sufficient explanation. But peculiar 
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and difficult though motive words are, this particular feature does 
not spring from some oddity about them which leads them to behave 


_ thus differently according to the context in which they find them- 


selves. ‘ Power corrupts’ has, we have seen, the same indefinite 
status. What may be said is that the assessment of motives inevit- 
ably enters very much into the historian’s work ; that this is ren- 
dered doubly difficult by the obscurity of their ‘logic’ ; but that in 
as much as many motive terms seem to have an ‘ inside’ as well as 
an ‘ outside’, the frequent use that many historians have to make 
of them may go some way to accounting for the mysterious claim to 
a special historical understanding. As to the problem of free will, 
the formal terminology of necessary and sufficient conditions is 
surely neutral, all depending on what factors one is prepared to 
acknowledge as capable of entering in to the explanatory pattern 
and on how one estimates the background or ceteris paribus clause. 
But the neutrality of the terminology, as opposed, for instance, to 
that of cause and effect with its deterministic overtones, is one of its 
great merits ; indeed, over a wide field it may prove one with which 
it will be fruitful to work. 
ALAN MONTEFIORE 

University College of North Staffordshire 








THE EMPIRICIST THEORY OF MEMORY 


Mr. Hoiianp’s able and provocative attack on what he terms the 
Empiricist Theory of Memory (Minp, October 1954) deserves dis- 
cussion. By the ETM he means the view he attributes to such 
people as Hume, Bergson, Russell, Broad, Harrod, Woozley and 
myself. The gist of his criticism is this. The ‘ empiricists’ have 
sought for what Holland calls a ‘ memory-indicator ’, 7.e. a feature 
of experience that would distinguish remembering from imagining. 
-Hume’s indicator will not do. The Russell suggestion that the 
notion of familiarity gives what we need is little better. In fact, 
the quest for a memory-indicator is vain. Again, the empiricists 
have erred in their treatment of sceptical arguments about memory. 
They have given the sceptic too much scope, for they have allowed 
that all our judgments, whether made in the laboratory or in the 
market-place, are based on memory. But this, Holland affirms, is 
a mistake. It is not by memory, at least as the term is ordinarily 
used, that we know grass to be green, or snow white. We just 
know it. Another error of the empiricists is their neglect of image- 
less memory, a neglect which is due to their preoccupation with a 
misleading analogy between memory and perception. 

What we must learn, Holland urges, from the mistakes of the 
ETM is that our memory-images do not convey knowledge to us. 
Memory is not a source of information, an informant. What 
happens, rather, is that we learn, and as a result we know. Having 
acquired our knowledge, we can then display it by having images, 
making diagrams, giving instructions and in other ways. We could 
not have the image or make the diagram unless we already possessed 
the knowledge. 

I propose to consider three of Holland’s main contentions. These 
contentions are all denials, which is only to be expected in an article 
that is mainly critical. The contentions are: (1) Holland’s denial 
that ‘memory is a vehicle of information’, (2) his denial of the 
need for a memory-indicator, (3) his denial that all our knowledge is 
based on memory. These three contentions make up the substance 
of his criticism. I shall now consider them in the order stated. 

(1) ‘We must’, Holland writes, ‘evidently relinquish any idea 
that our images in recollecting can be transmitters of information 
or independent vehicles of knowledge’. What then is the function 
of images? We cannot expect that Holland should have given a 
detailed answer in the present paper ; but it would appear from a 
remark on page 485 (ad. fin.) that, in his view, having images is one 
way of displaying the memory-knowledge we possess. We can 
equally well, if not better, display it by using diagrams, or making 
utterances. 
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Now it seems to me that images have a much more complex réle 
than this, and that they can in fact, inter alia, be transmitters of 
information. To take a simple illustration. I try to recall a curious 
experience I had this morning. It was something, I recollect, to do 
with Smith’s office. Yes, I went to his office hoping to use his 
telephone. Immediately an image of the room occurs. I notice a 
fireplace on one side; the telephone in a corner. I cannot get the 
desk clear, but I remember that it had some papers on it. Ah, 
there they are. And then I recall the curious feature of an other- 
wise unremarkable incident. There was a tiger-cub lying in front 
of the fire. No, it wasn’t a hearthrug; for it moved and growled. 
Smith told me his wife had bought it at an auction. Quite safe, he 
ae 

What I infer from such an illustration is this. It is true, as 
Holland says, that the image of the room would not have occurred 
if I had not believed that I had visited the office. But when the 
image does occur then it certainly does act as an ‘ independent 
vehicle of knowledge’. I do discover things from it: I read them 
off from the image. And I learn from the image negatively as well 
as positively. A blur in the image sets me puzzling as to what was 
there in the original; and I may be reminded that on the wall 
opposite to me hung a portrait of Oliver Goldsmith. There is thus 
an interplay between the image, or series of images, and the re- 
membered propositions. First we have, perhaps, the proposition, 
then the image. Then a new proposition, followed by an enrich- 
ment of the image; then another proposition, and so on. 

Now, of course, it may well be said, as it is often said in recent 
discussion, that it is an error, even an error of logic, to speak of 
one’s memory as a source of information or knowledge. It is, we 
may be told, because we know that we can remember. To remember 
is to know and not to have forgotten. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which all this is true, but there is 
another sense in which it is surely not the whole truth. If I had 
been asked, What can you say straight off about Smith’s office ? 
I might only be able to answer, Well, it was bright, and I think that 
there was a fire. And, of course, there was the tiger. That is all 
I could say straight off, all the information I had at my fingertips. 
But then I get down to the business of recalling, and gradually the 
details come back, one after another. I am acquiring, or at least, 
re-acquiring, information. I am like Theaetetus, recapturing the 
birds in his epistemological cage. The birds are certainly in the 
cage, but I have still to grasp them. 

I might add, and I do not say that Holland would necessarily 
deny it, that this function of supplying, or re-supplying, information 
by no means exhausts the réle of the memory-image. Not only can 
we read things off from the image. The image also serves to focus 
our attention. My image of the office helps me to keep my attention 
fixed on a specific part of my past experience, namely, that of visiting 
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Smith’s office. And thus the propositions that come to my mind, 
while I am bent on the present business of recollection, all concern 
that office. The image supplies a sensuous, spatial context to my 
recollection. It may also, by its vividness, or other such quality, 
convey a hint about time as well. 

To put the present issue sharply; according to Holland the 
memory-image does not supply information; its function is to 
display it. It seems to me, on the contrary, that the image does 
supply information ; and it does other things as well. 

I must say something here about the kind of remembering in 
which no images are present, e.g. one’s memory that the Battle of 
Trafalgar was fought in 1805. Holland considers that empiricists, 
unduly pre-occupied with perceptual analogies, have failed to give 
this imageless type of memory its due. They have seen it as a quite 
distinct phenomenon from what they have sometimes called ‘ true 
memory ’, 7.e. memory with images. They have even implied that 
imageless memory is not memory at all. It is merely habit. Now 
here I agree with Holland, and I have, indeed, argued elsewhere 
that imaginal and imageless memory are all of a piece. Imageless, 
or as it might be called, non-retrospective memory, is a limiting case 
of retrospective memory. Thus, for example, a child learns on a 
certain day in a certain schoolroom how to prove Pythagoras’ 
theorem. In a week’s time he recalls this event, 7.e. the learning of 
the theorem ; he can still ‘ see ’ his teacher going through the proof, 
step by step, on the blackboard, and he can still recall that it was 
last Wednesday, the same day that he scored a try for the second 
XV. But gradually, as time passes, he loses the perceptual details, 
until at length he can only say : I certainly remember the proof and 
I suppose it must have been old X from whom I learnt it ; but I’ve 
quite forgotten when it was he taught us, or where. Here we have 
imageless, non-retrospective memory. A piece of knowledge is 
presented to the boy’s mind, but without any perceptual trappings. 
He remembers Pythagoras’ theorem, no doubt, but he does not 
remember learning it. I suggest therefore that an ‘ empiricist’, 
even if he gives to the memory-image a réle other than seemed right 


to Holland, is not precluded from offering a defensible account of - 


imageless memory. 

(2) I pass now to the second of my three topics, the memory- 
indicator. Holland links his attack on this with his denial that 
images supply information. He writes (p. 485) ‘If this idea [that 
our images in recollecting can be transmitters of information] be 
abandoned then need ceases to be felt for a specific experience which 
should function as an Indicator, distinguishing those images which 
do happen to be informers, in recollecting, from those in fancy 
which happen not to be.’ And he concludes his paper with the 
sentence, ‘One cannot, as Hume thought, contemplate an idea of 
the memory and an idea of the imagination and, feigning ignorance 
of their origins, begin to distinguish them afresh by means of a 
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difference in their respective qualities.’ I have argued that we 
cannot in fact abandon the idea that ‘images are transmitters of 
information ’. Possibly, therefore, something may still remain to 
be. said for the memory-indicator. And I think there is. Let me 
refer again, to my visit to Smith’s office, made memorable by the 
room’s unusual inmate. Suppose that the question were put to me, 
as I recount the incident, How do you know that you are not making 
all this up, that you are in fact remembering? I might reply to 
this question in at least two different ways. I might say, I am sure 
J am remembering it, because I have a note in my diary of a telephone 
call I made in the office, and I remember meeting the postman just 
afterwards who gave me a registered letter; and here it is. That 
is one way I might reply. But I might also say, I am sure I am not 
making this up ; for if I were, I could fashion the details as I liked, 
whereas in fact the whole incident is being presented to me forcibly, 
independent of my will; the details are not malleable; I cannot 
help believing that what I am recounting did take place. 

It will be noted that these two replies are, in fact, replies, not to 
one question, but to two different questions, or, if we like, to two 
different interpretations of the one question. In the first case what 
I tried to prove was that the events as recounted by me did in fact 
occur. In the second case what I tried to show was that as a matter 
of psychology, or phenomenology, I was not making the story up. 
I was not fancying: I was describing what I believed took place. 
Now it is for this second case that the memory-indicator has been 
primarily intended, certainly by Mr. Russell, whose position on this 
matter Holland particularly discusses. Compare Russell’s remark, 
quoted by Holland: familiarity is the ‘ characteristic by which we 
distinguish the images we trust’. He does not say that familiarity 
is the characteristic by which we distinguish the images we are 
entitled to trust. He is, in other words, concerned with a fact of 
phenomenology, not of epistemology. He is offering a phenomeno- 
logical criterion for the difference between remembering and imagin- 
ing. He does not mean that familiarity is a guarantee that the 
event presented must have occurred. But Holland does apparently 
take him to mean this. For he writes ‘ [The empiricists hold that] 
we must have some means of knowing in which cases the connexion 
with reality exists and in which cases it does not. That is to say, 
it seems that there must be some mark or sign whereby a remember- 
ing state of mind can be distinguished from an imagining state of 
mind.’ And he goes on to quote the above remark of Russell as if 
it illustrated the point. But, as we have seen, Russell is offering a 
mark of the ‘ images we trust ’, not of the images we are entitled to 
trust. He is not saying that familiarity enables us to know when 
‘the connexion with reality exists’. No doubt, we may reject, as 
Holland does, the particular memory-indicator offered by Russell, 
or that advanced by Hume. But, obviously, we cannot expect the 
indicator to do more than its proposers wish to assert. 

35 
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Having said this, I should add that the memory-indicator, though 
offered primarily as an answer to the phenomenological question, 
may also, in a derived manner, be used to answer the other question. 
Thus, having assured myself, if I need assurance, that it is really 
recalling I am doing, and not imagining, I might go on to observe 
that as a matter of experience, whenever I do recall an incident 
distinctly and involuntarily, I usually, or even invariably, find that 
the incident has taken place. In this way the memory-indicator 
may perform a second function. It may not only prompt me, as 
Russell would put it, to trust certain images, it may also give me 
some reason for this trust ; not, of course, the only kind of reason. 
There are, as Holland rightly says, various objective ways of decid- 
ing whether a man’s recollection is to be trusted ; e.g. we ask Smith, 
or we visit his office and see the tiger for ourselves. 

I have now discussed two of the three points I proposed to consider. 
I have argued that we can learn, or re-learn, from our memory- 
images, and that the memory-indicator has a useful function. I 
pass now to the third, and last, point, viz. the position of the sceptic 
in relation to memory. 

(3) Holland maintains against Russell and others that they give 
the sceptic too good a run for his money. They suppose ‘ that all 
scientific conclusions . . . rest on memory’, and this supposition 
“if it is not simply false, involves the use of the word “ memory ” 
in an esoteric and dubious sense’ (p. 477). ‘ When asked which of 
two fabrics is Pea Green and which is Apple Green I may succeed in 
remembering ; but if I happen to carry a colour-chart I shall not 
even try. That both are green I can neither remember nor forget.’ 
In other words, ‘ pea green’ comes, if it comes at all, with effort ; 
“ green ’ just comes. 

Now there are two points at issue here. There is a verbal point ; 
and there is a point of epistemology. The verbal point is this: 
are we to say that ‘ This is green ’ is not a memory-judgment because 
there is no striving to recall ? Possibly the answer to this question, 
from ordinary usage, is, Yes. We do say, I know that grass is green, 
rather than, I remember that it is green. But this verbal point is 
of minor importance. The epistemological point is, Does the fact 
that I can answer ‘ green” straight-off, but can only judge ‘ pea 
green ’ after effort and reflection imply that the judgment ‘ This is 
green ’ is exempt from the sceptic’s attack ? What is the difference 
in validity between ‘ This is green’, a straight-off judgment, and 
‘ This is pea green ’, a judgment preceded by effort and reflection / 
Can we allow that the second judgment may require confirmation, 
e.g. by the colour-chart, and yet deny that the first does ? Do we 
just know that the grass is green? Certainly a child of three may 
not just know it. He may fumble for the right colour word, and 
may try out ‘ pink’ or ‘ blue’ before he opts for ‘green’. Is there 
a stage at which he comes to know that the right colour is green? 
Similarly, at the other end, the fabric expert can probably say 
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‘pea green ’ straight off, whereas I have to fumble. I find it hard 
to credit that his judgment ‘ This is pea green ’, because of its speed 
and lack of effort, is to be regarded as out of the sceptic’s reach, 
whereas the same judgment made by me is eligible for a critical 
scrutiny. Again, are colour-charts to be accepted without question ? 
True enough, we can read the word ‘pea green’ printed under 
that very shade. But are we not, as has often been pointed out, as- 
suming that printed marks retain their shapes, position, etc ? 
Perhaps a small assumption, but still an assumption. And what is 
the evidence ? Other printed marks. And in the long run, memory. 
For the appeal would be to, Who ever heard of anything else ? 

My conclusion on this third point therefore is: Deny if we like 
that ‘This is green’ is a memory-judgment. But we have not 
thereby secured it from the kind of questioning the sceptic is prone 
to indulge in. Granted that he can be answered, it is important to 
answer his whole case, not to truncate it by a doubtful division. 

To sum up: I have argued that memory-images have a different 
role from that which Holland allows: in particular, that they can 
be sources of information. Secondly, that a memory-indicator 
should not be dispensed with. Thirdly, that the sceptic’s target 
cannot be diminished in the way Holland suggests. 

K. J. FurRLone 
Trinity College, Dublin 











A CORRECTION TO VON WRIGHT’S DECISION 
PROCEDURE FOR THE DEONTIC SYSTEM P 


THE method of truth-tables for deciding P-sentences described by 
von Wright, observes a restriction on the distribution of truth- 
values over the P-constituents of the sentence being investigated. 
This is the restriction imposed by the Principle of Permission : not 
all the non-null P-constituents can be false. According to von 
Wright this is the only such restriction to be taken into account. 

In fact, however, if the method of truth-tables is to be an effective 
decision procedure ior the system, there is a second restriction to be 
observed. This second restriction is imposed by the truth-logic of 
propositions and the Principles of P-Extensionality and P-Distribu- 
tion: if the null P-constituent—P(A&~A)—is true every other 
P-constituent must be so also. 

The proof of this restriction is simple. Let Pa be any non-null 
P-constituent. By the Principle of P-Extensionality : 


Pa is equivalent to P(a v A& ~ A) (i) 
By the Principle of P-Distribution 
P(av A& ~ A) is equivalent to Pav P(A& ~ A) (ii) 
By (i), (li) and the truth-logic of propositions 
Pa is equivalent to Pav P(A& ~ A) (iii) 


But by the truth-logic of propositions, if P(A& ~ A) is true, then 
Pav P(A& ~ A) is true, and by (iii) if Pav P(A& ~ A) is true, 
then Pa is true. Hence if P(A& ~ A) is true, Px must be so also. 

Together the two restrictions eliminate exactly half the possible 
distributions of truth-values over any complete set of P-constituents. 
To show that there are no further restrictions we must establish 
that all the remaining distributions are valid. To this end it suffices 
to consider the complete set of P-constituents expressible in terms of 
one element. For since no P-constituent is dissolvable, the relation- 
ship between valid and possible distributions of truth-values is the 
same for every complete set of P-constituents. 

The complete set of P-constituents expressible in terms of A has 
three members: P(A& ~ A), PA, P~ A. Four distributions of 
truth-values over these are unaffected by either of the restrictions. 
The conjunction sentences corresponding to these distributions are 
as follows : 


P(A& ~ A) & PA& PNA (i) 
~P(A& ~A)&PAKPLA (ii) 
~P(A&~ A)& PA& SY PLA (iii) 
~P(A&~A)&SPA&PLA (iv) 
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Each of these sentences represents an invalid distribution if, and 
only if, its negation sentence is a P-tautology. By means of the 
two matrices below, however, the non-tautological character of the 
relevant sentences is easily proved. Both matrices satisfy the truth- 
logic of propositions, and the Principles of P-Extensionality, P-Dis- 
tribution, and Permission. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE DEONTIC SYSTEM P 




















I a & B 12 | ~ Px | 
| 
*] 1 2 2 1 
2 2 2 1 
Ue ose ee ee 
I a&B} 123 4 | wo | Px 
*] ;23 6 4 1 
2 2244 3 1 
3 343 4 2 1 
4 4444 1 4 














By matrix I, for A= 1 the negation sentence of (i) takes the 
value 2. By matrix II, for A = 3, the negation sentence of (ii) 
takes the value 4. By matrix II, for A = 1 the negation sentence 
of (iii) takes the value 4. By matrix II, for A = 4, the negation 
sentence of (iv) takes the value 4. 

The emended technique for the construction of truth-tables is 
illustrated in the truth-table for ~PA—~P(B&~B). The 
P-constituents of this are P(A& ~ A) and PA. Since not all the 
non-null P-constituents occur the restriction imposed by the Prin- 


ciple of Permission is inoperative. 


the table would appear as : 























P(A& ~A)| PA | ~PA|AP(B&~B)| ~ PA > ~ P(B & ~B) 
T T F F T 
T F T F F 
F T F T T 
F F T T T 





In the correct table, however, the second line is omitted : 











\ | 
|P(A& ~A)| PA | ~PA | ~P(Be~B)| ~PA>~P(B & ~B) | 
ss — a 
T T F | F T 
F T F | T T 
F F T | T T 


Without our second restriction 
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It will be observed that though our restriction obtains in other of 
von Wright’s systems also, it is operative only in a system such as 
the deontic system where in virtue of the absence of a Principle of 
Tautology the null constituent is sometimes true. 
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VII.—CRITICAL NOTICE 


Human Society in Ethics and Politics. By Bertranp RvussELt. 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1954. Pp. 239. 15s. 


THE first and longer part of this book is philosophy in a fairly narrow 
academic sense: a discussion of traditional ethical problems, which 
Russell originally intended to include in ‘ Human Knowledge’ but 
refrained from doing so because he ‘ was uncertain as to the sense 
in which ethics can be regarded as “ knowledge”’’. In the second 
part of the book Russell considers some problems of contemporary 
politics, claiming that he is here applying the ‘ undogmatic ethic ’ 
already developed. 

As Russell admits, there is ‘ nothing startlingly original’ in his 
discussion of morals. His views are typical of a long and per- 
sistent ethical tradition, of what might be called the empiricist- 
utilitarian tradition stretching from Hobbes and Hume to Stevenson. 
The basis of this tradition is a certain picture of human conduct, 
and in particular of practical reason and emotion, that is, of the 
place of reason and emotion in action. ‘ ‘‘ Reason” ’, says Russell 
as early as the second page of the preface, ‘ has a perfectly clear and 
precise meaning. It signifies the choice of the right means to an 
end that you wish to achieve. It has nothing whatever to do 
with the choice of ends. . . . There is a famous sentence: ‘‘ Reason 
is and ought only to be, the slave of the passions.” . . . It expresses 
a view to which I, like every man who attempts to be reasonable, 
fully subscribe. . . . Desires, emotions, passions (you can choose 
whichever word you will), are the only possible causes of action. 
Reason is not a cause of action but only a regulator.’ 

This neat and simple theory exerts a characteristic distorting 
pressure throughout the whole conceptual region. One disturbing 
consequence is that only technical precepts, not moral ones, can be 
reasonable or unreasonable, true or false, objective. Like his pre- 
decessors Russell finds this unpalatable and tries desperately, though 
with only qualified success, to avoid such a conclusion. It is natural, 
starting from such a position, to represent this task in the way 
Russell does: as the task of discovering a criterion of right action 
(his repeated reference to it as a definition perhaps explains why he 
thinks there is only one) that will be the object of general agreement, 
and thus perhaps, in an attenuated sense, rational and objective. 
Not surprisingly in such a context, Russell holds that ‘a way of 
arriving at objectivity in ethics . . . must involve appeal to the 
majority ’. And he then seems to be committed to the strange idea 
that refuting an opponent’s argument is getting him to agree with 
you: ‘I do not know how, by any purely logical argument, to 
refute a man who maintains that only the desires of Germans should 
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be considered. This view has been refuted on the battlefield, but 
can it be refuted in the study?’ ...‘... if he is a Nazi and I 
am his prisoner, he will merely subject me to torture . . . until I 
admit that he has the best of the argument. For this I may hate 
and despise him, but I cannot refute him.’ But this difficulty is 
not peculiar to moral arguments. And people, as well as arguments, 
can be rational or irrational: the test of a person’s agreement with 
an argument, formal, scientific, or moral, is a test not always of the 
rationality of the argument but sometimes of the rationality of the 
person. 

The criterion suggested by the basic picture and the demand for 
economy in the cause of general agreement, is one that represents 
right actions as means to an end, an end that is not itself an action 
and which is regarded as intrinsically good. What is good, says 
Russell, is what is valued for its own sake. Thus pleasure, or satis- 
faction, is intrinsically good. Russell doesn’t argue that satisfaction 
is the only thing intrinsically good or that everyone values it. He 
seems to assume these things, and his assumption is made to appear 
more plausible by his misidentification of satisfaction of people with 
satisfaction of their desires, a state of affairs satisfying a desire in 
somewhat the way that it satisfies a description. Together with the 
‘truism’ that we can’t do what we don’t want to, this doctrine 
brings Russell, as it brought Butler, to the very brink of psychological 


hedonism, and like Butler he tries to avoid toppling over by observing, 


that men desire (and he can mean only ‘ desire as ends, for their own 


sake ’) things other than pleasure, e.g. food. It is difficult to see’ 


how he reconciles this with his claim that only such states of mind as 
satisfaction have intrinsic value, not the external objects (e.g. pre- 
sumably, food) that ‘ cause’ them. 

This theory, misidentified with the view that actions are good only 
us means, Russell then gratuitously confuses with the doctrines that 
morality is a means and that virtue is a means. This is to confuse 
the justification of an action or person as morally good on the basis 
of certain criteria with the justification of moral goodness itself 
on the basis of these same criteria. There is, in fact, rare muddle 
over means and ends. Not only actions, morality, and virtue, but 
also desire and pleasure are said at times to be means. The pleasure 
of cruelty is not bad in itself, says Russell, only bad as a means, 
since it involves pain for the victim. But if means and ends are 
present here at all, isn’t it the victim’s pain that is a means to the 
cruel person’s pleasure, not vice versa? It is curious that in this 
whole tradition, which depends so much on the notions of means 
and ends, these notions have been submitted to so little philosophical 
scrutiny. 

A further item said to be a means, but, given the basic picture and 
the added moral criterion, not gratuitously, is justice. Russell's 
line here is consistent and heroic, not to say foolhardy. If actions 
are only means to satisfaction, the best action among those possible 
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will be the one that produces most satisfaction, regardless of how 
that satisfaction is distributed. Justice, by which Russell here seems 
to understand an even, or what he calls ‘ impartial’ distribution 
(counting heads), not a distribution according to desert (counting 
rights), is necessary, but not morally, only factually, necessary, as a 
means to the greatest quantity of intrinsic good. But if justice is 
only in fact necessary, an adequate moral criterion must take account 
of the logical possibility in which a just distribution does not increase 
the amount of intrinsic value: ‘... it may be urged’, says 
Russell, ‘ that a community in which intrinsic value is evenly dis- 
tributed is better than one in which the distribution is uneven, even 
if the total quantity of intrinsic value is no greater. I do not 
myself believe this. I think that there are strong arguments for 
approximating to an even distribution but I think they are all com- 
patible with treating justice as a means rather than an end.’ What 
is it, then, that Russell does not believe? Either he is denying 
not the whole conditional statement he refers to, but only its condi- 
tion, in which case his argument misses the point. Or he is adopting 
the really heroic position of claiming that in this hypothetical case 
a fair distribution is no better than an unfair distribution. 

Justice ‘ in its legalistic interpretation ’, meaning ‘ reward accord- 
ing to desert ’, Russell deals with in the chapter on ‘Sin’. In this 
context the discussion tends to concentrate on the notion of ‘ retri- 
hutive’ punishment, and this enables Russell, as it enabled, e.g. 
Mill and Schlick, to bring moral disapproval to the aid of logical 
elucidation. But the aid is an aid, as might be expected, only to 
logical muddle. When retributive punishment for its own sake is 
no longer advocated, says Russell, ‘reward according to desert’ 
can only mean ‘ reward and punishment on the system most likely 
to promote socially desirable conduct’. Why is this necessary ? 
* Desert ’ certainly does not mean what Russell says it must mean if 
retributive punishment is no longer advocated for its own sake ; 
nor need its meaning be changed under this condition. There is no 
contradiction in saying ‘ Though he deserves it we ought not to 
punish him because that would only have unfortunate consequences ’. 
We can use ‘ desert’ in its ordinary sense without being committed 
to the illogical view that if a man deserves something this is a suffi- 
cient reason for making sure that he gets it. It may be a necessary 
reason for, ¢.g. punishing a man, but it may also be overridden by 
stronger considerations. Russell seems to have no conception of 
the possibility of such interacting reasons. And this is not surprising, 
given the basic picture. This is his deeper motive for wanting to 
eliminate the notion of desert, while trying to save appearances by 
retaining the word: reasons showing that a man deserves this or 
that are not reasons of the means-end sort. Unfortunately, the 
moral support derived from our humane disapproval of punishing a 
man, regardless of the consequences, simply because he deserves it, 
helps to throw out with this bath-water also the baby of desert in 
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general. And we are likely to feel less moral favour towards such 
proposals as, e.g. : that we should thank people (if thanks are possible 
under such conditions) not because they deserve it (in the ordinary 
sense of that word) but just because the consequences of thanking 
them would be desirable; that we should never reward people, 
only bribe them; that one good turn doesn’t deserve another, it 
only needs it so that such deeds will be repeated ; that we should 
never praise people, only flatter them. I shall return to this point. 

Russell’s observations on desert lead naturally to a discussion of 
free will, and this too, appropriately enough, occurs in the chapter 
on‘Sin’. At this vital point, the pressure exerted by the means-end 
pattern of reason in the basic picture is reinforced by the pressure 
exerted by another part of that picture, the part requiring a desire, 
emotion or passion to cause action. It seems to follow from this 
that we can’t do what we don’t want to do; and if we add a speci- 
fication about strength of desires that Russell hints at but doesn’t 
make explicit, it also seems to follow that we can’t do what we 
don’t in fact do. Russell accepts the ‘ deterministic hypothesis ’, as 
he calls it, and says that on this view ‘ when a man does something 
that the community would wish him not to do, that is because the 
community has not provided adequate motives to cause him not to 
do it, or perhaps could not have provided adequate motives’. It 
doesn’t follow, according to Russell, that praise and blame, reward 
and punishments, are out of place; for though these things seem 
logically to require desert, and though desert seems to require free 
will, the basic means-end picture of reason convinces us that this is 
not the case. Desert and free will are dispensed with, but praise 
and blame remain as rational according to the picture. ‘ Praise and 
blame, rewards and punishments, and the whole apparatus of the 
criminal law, are rational on the deterministic hypothesis, but not 
on the hypothesis of free will, for they are all mechanisms designed 
to cause volitions that are in harmony with the interests of the com- 
munity. . . .’ Some such theory as this has been put forward by 
others in this tradition, e.g. Moore and Stevenson, but unlike Russell 
these have claimed that the theory, far from being incompatible 
with free will, constitutes a legitimate elucidation of the idea. They 
are wrong and Russell is right. But Russell is right for the wrong 
reason. His main reason for thinking that this account is incom- 
patible with free will is that in his opinion the attribution of free 
will commits us to the view that human conduct is essentially irregu- 
lar, unpredictable, and not to be influenced in the way in which 
we in fact influence it. This ‘ silly view ’, as Ryle has called it, has 
been held by some people who believe in free will, but there are less 
silly views of what free will is, e.g. Moore’s idea that a belief in free 
will is the belief that on some occasions we could have done, in some 
sense of ‘could’, what in fact we did not do. Russell does not 
consider this, though in places he states his criterion of right 
action in terms of the actions possible in any given situation. An 
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elucidation of this concept of possibility would have been a more 
fruitful approach to free will than the one he adopts, 

This whole empiricist-utilitarian account of conduct appears to 
have a remarkable and beautiful internal coherence. But with this 
version of praise and blame we meet a serious internal difficulty. 
Look what a curious thing has happened. . Praise and blame and 
many other such things that have been confused with them, such as 
approval and disapproval, rebukes and congratulations, are second- 
level critics’ responses to other items, e.g. actions. Now Russell has 
given us a criterion of right action. But criteria are Janus-faced ; 
for they are the sort of things we apply, and applying a criterion to 
the type of object it is a criterion of involves responding to this 
object in the way the criterion demands. In other words, a criterion 
of right action is also a criterion of the critic’s response to that 
action: it is a criterion of criticism, a rule that in determining the 
rightness of the action also determines the rightness of the critic’s 
response to the action. The action is, so to speak, on the receiving 
end of the criterion, the object of the criterion, while the critic’s 
response is on the applying end. But Russell, having given us a 
criterion of right action, and thus a criterion, from the applying 
end, of criticism, now wants to make this critical response itself the 
object of the same criterion. An action is right if it is a means to 
a certain end; but a critical response is not right if it correctly 
applies this criterion to an action, but only if the criterion applies 
to the response itself, 7.e. only if the criticism is also a means to that 
end. We now have two criteria for correctness of critical response, 
and the two are logically independent. Russell wants it both ways : 
critical responses that are purely first-level. What should be 
remembered is that by giving us any sort of criterion of right action 
you ensure that some things, namely, critical responses to actions, 
cannot be objects of that criterion alone; and in particular you 
ensure that good reasons for these responses cannot all be of the 
means-end sort. The only hope of avoiding this general defection 
from faith in the basic picture is to remain faithful to it from the 
start: that is, to follow Stevenson in admitting only means-end 
reasons and in shunning the temptation to offer a further criterion 
of practical rationality or rightness, a moral criterion. And even 
this hope is probably vain. 

Russell shows a vague awareness of this sort of trouble in a 
passage in which he considers the critical response of blame and 
distinguishes in it two items—‘ an emotion ’, which is ‘ just a fact’, 
and ‘a judgment’. But this glimmering is fruitless because of 
certain assumptions, common to the empiricist-utilitarian tradition 
but rarely made explicit or discussed, that lie deeper even than the 
basic picture: assumptions about the nature of reason or theory in 
general (beliefs, judgments, statements, what can have a logic and 
be true or false), of conduct or practice, and of feeling, emotion, or 
passion (desires, attitudes). Hume summarised these assumptions 
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when he said that reason is representative, yielding only copies of 
other existences, whereas passions and actions are themselves original 
existences, not representative. It is parts of this celebrated passage 
that Russell echoes in his distinction between an emotion, which is 
‘just a fact’, and a judgment. This is the view of theory, practice, 
and feeling that underlies the basic picture of the empiricist-utilitarian 
tradition of ethics. 

My deliberately vague term ‘ critic’s response ’ refers to a variety 
of items, some of which are beliefs, judgments or statements, some 
feelings, emotions or attitudes, and some actions. For instance, we 
may believe that it was good of Smith to help Jones, we may feel 
approval or admiration of him, and we may praise him by saying, 
by making the statement, ‘It was good of Smith to help Jones’. 
Don’t say ‘ This isn’t a statement, this isn’t a belief, it’s a pseudo- 
statement, a mere attitude’. This view is strong metaphysics, 
useful because it draws attention to important differences between 
moral and non-moral statements and beliefs, but misleading in the 
characteristic metaphysical way because it draws the distinctions 
in the wrong places. What are the logical relations between these 
three items? Russell talks of ‘a judgment’ and of ‘ an emotion ’ 
that is ‘just a fact’: the implication seems to be that the belief 
and the feeling are logically independent. This is not so. If we 
believe that it was good of Smith to help Jones, then necessarily we 
have the ‘ emotion ’ of approval, or admiration. Further, the action 
of saying ‘ It was good of Smith to help Jones’ is not sincere unless 
we mean this, that is unless we believe what we say, unless we approve 
of Smith’s behaviour. If it is sincere, the performance is an expres- 
sion of this belief, of this approval or admiration. Only under these 
conditions can it be genuine praise. Now the reasons we have for 
believing something or approving of something cannot be means- 
end reasons: that is, our reason cannot be that we believe or 
approve in order, e.g. to influence Smith’s behaviour. This does 
not necessarily put the future in jeopardy ; for beliefs and attitudes 
are precisely the sorts of things that logically can be concealed, that 
can be revealed or expressed but need not be. It follows that if 
the praise is to be sincere, some of our reasons for praising Smith 
must be reasons not of the means-end sort. And this point is sup- 
ported by the logical fact that if our performance is sincere we must 
believe that Smith deserves our praise: the notion of desert, which 
occurs in connexion with all of these critics’ responses, indicates the 
presence of reasons that cannot be fitted into the means-end pattern. 
(Recognition of its necessity here will perhaps reduce resistance to it 
elsewhere.) Of course some of our reasons for praising Smith may 
be means-end reasons, e.g. to encourage him. But if they were 
solely of this type the performance of saying ‘ It was good of Smith 
to help Jones’ could not be sincere praise, it could not be an ex- 
pression of approval or admiration, we could no longer mean what 
we say. The ‘ praise’ would be flattery, the performance a sham. 
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Knough has been said to show, briefly and roughly, how the basic 
picture and therefore the underlying assumptions about theory, 
practice, and feeling that lead to it exert in a variety of more or 
less complicated ways a distorting pressure over the whole con- 
ceptual region. As an account of the existing logic of the language 
the theory is typically metaphysical, a radical simplification ; and 
those who accept it as such, as Russell and some of his predecessors 
often appear to, are guilty of conceptual confusion. But the 
picture has its use as an object of comparison and contrast, and a 
comprehensive and detailed charting of its antecedents and conse- 
quents, its associated pressures and resistances, would help to give 
us a clear view of the concepts we in fact have. It might be claimed 
(fashionably) that the picture represents a programme of conceptual 
revision. The question then would be, why revise? In such an 
area in particular, this is likely to be a moral question; and we 
should take care that we are not trying to lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps. In any case, before revising the logic of a part of the 
language it might be as well to get clear on what that logic is. We 
should not think that it has no logic or is confused just because its 
exasperating complexity looks like confusion when our demand is 
for a simple view, not simply a clear one. 

R. EpDGLEY 
University of Bristol 











VII.—NEW BOOKS 


Epicurus and his. Philosophy. By Norman WeENtTWortH DEWITT. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 388. 
$6 or 48s. 


As a piece of philosophizing this book is nil. Its use of the words 
‘empiricism’ and ‘pragmatism’ is confused and confusing. Its so 
called ‘plain truths’ about truth (p. 139) are in fact nonsense. Its 
remarks on the logical character of Epicurus’ arguments are puerile, 
e.g. “Among logical procedures a brief chain argument and a smart 
disjunctive syllogism will stand out’ (p. 274). Professor DeWitt 
is disqualified as a philosopher by his inability to feel philosophic 
doubt about anything. 

As a piece of history, however, and for those interested in the history 
of Epicurean thought, this book, though painful to read, is useful and 
important. It is painful to read because of its ugly style, its abusive 
partisanship, and its mystifying arrangement. The author uses excessively 
vivid words, and repeats them in a curiously mechanical way, as if they 
were not vivid at all. Thus brevity is twice described as ‘ brutal’ ; and 
effective arguments are again and again said to ‘sting’. He writes 
such things as ‘a no uncertain light’ (p. 117), and ‘the coverage of 
treatment for all these particular problems was complete’ (p. 172). 
It seems that neither of the two helpers to whom he showed his manuscript 
is an effective critic of style. 

The book is very apologetic in tone. Professor DeWitt admits that 
the sun is larger than it looks, and that Epicurus was injudicious in denying 
this ; but he generally gives the impression of thinking that Epicurus was 
always judicious and logical and usually right, and that there has been a 
gross campaign of vilification against him. If he thinks that the Stoics 
got one of their doctrines from Epicurus, he habitually says they ‘ filched ’ 
it. Diogenes Laertius in his account of Epicurus reports a lot of un- 
pleasant backbiting and abuse ; and Professor DeWitt’s long study of 
the text seems, unfortunately, to have induced a good deal of the same 
habit in himself. 

The arrangement of the book is exhausting to the serious student who 
wishes to judge Professor DeWitt’s evidence for his historical statements. 
Astonishing views are habitually introduced without evidence; but 
this does not mean that the author has no evidence, for he repeats his 
views again and again, and the evidence is usually indicated, at the 
second or third repetition, by a superscript figure referring to a note at 
the end of the book. It is then necessary to find a page near the end of 
the book (making sure that you are not looking at the notes for a different 
chapter), and wise to copy what you find there on to the page to which 
it applies, so that you never have to hunt for it again. 

When you are not starting from a particular page of the author’s text, 
but from a general question about the author’s views, your search is 
likely to be more exasperating. Suppose you wish to know how much 
Epicurus knew of Aristotle according to Professor DeWitt. You look 
up Aristotle in the index. You find in turn each of the pages it mentions. 
Most of them have one of these superscript figures, and you have to turn 
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to the back of the book again ; but before doing that you must carefully 
turn the pages one by one in order to discover the number of the chapter 
you are in; otherwise you will not know where to look in the notes. 
Roughly, then, three sets of flips for every reference in the index. Long 
before you have finished you will be almost glad that the index is gravely 
incomplete. A university press that does not print a scholar’s book with his 
notes on the pages to which they refer is not doing its job. Foundations 
with money to burn might well use it to re-establish scholarly printing 
in North America. (The answer, by the way, to this particular question 
is that Professor DeWitt has not inquired much which works of 
Aristotle Epicurus knew, and has not made up his mind about Bignone’s 
argument that Epicurus did not know the Nicomachean Ethics (E. Bignone, 
L’Aristotele Perduto e la Formazione Filosofica di Epicuro, vol. ii, pp. 
332-334).) 

The peak of confusion about references comes in chapter VIII, called 
‘Sensations, Anticipations, and Feelings’. This title is a translation 
of part of Diogenes Laertius X 31 ; but we are never told so in the chapter. 
We are told that ‘it is positively known that’ Epicurus held a certain 
view, and that ‘ we know positively from our texts’ that he held a certain 
other view; but no reference to these texts is given. We have the 
astonishing statement that ‘in the dictum of Epicurus that “ all sensations 
are true” both terms are ambiguous ’(p. 135), as if Epicurus wrote in 
English. We are not told where this dictum is to be found. Later we 
read: ‘If “‘sensation”’ and sensus be a rendering of aisthesis, which 
means the perception of particulars such as color and shape, then it was 
idle for Cicero to be arguing against Epicurus, because Aristotle often 
enough declared the perception of particulars to be always true’ (p. 137). 
This is utterly bewildering in two ways: (1) There has been no previous 
mention of Cicero in the chapter, and we are not told what passage of 
Cicero Professor DeWitt has in mind ; (2) it is not idle to argue against 
a view of Epicurus because someone else had previously held the same 
view. The bewildering impression, that Professor DeWitt is implying 
that Epicurus wrote in English, recurs strongly when he says; ‘In the 
meaning of the Canon, then, a sensation is an aisthesis’ (p. 139). This 
chapter is bound to put a scholar in a bad temper. 

Though painful to read owing to these characteristics, Professor 
DeWitt’s book is useful and important to the historian of Epicurus. 
It contains many remarkable and unorthodox opinions that are worth 
considering. A number of them are opinions about the influence of 
Epicureanism on Christianity, and a number of them are defences of the 
manuscripts where most editors have emended. They include the 
following : Epicurus believed in innate ideas, for his ‘ zpoAnus’ means 
an anticipation or innate idea, not a concept as Bailey says. Epicurus 
did not hold that ‘ all thoughts have their origin in sensations ’, as Bailey 
makes him say, for by ‘ émivou ’ (D.L.X 32) he means secondary or derived 
thoughts, as opposed to évvo.a or primary thoughts. Modern empiricism 
is due to Gassendi’s misunderstanding of ‘z@s Adyos azo té&v aicbijcewv 
npmn7a ‘D.L.X 32 (DeW., pp. 124-125, 356). Epicurus never wrote or 
believed that all sensations are true (in spite of the passage quoted above) ; 
he probably did write that all davracia are true, since that would be so 
by his definition of ‘davracia’. The gods are not exactly immortal ; 
the yare corruptible, but eternally uncorrupted owing to their own vigi- 
lance (pp. 267-271). ‘ The epistles of Epicurus seem to have been unique 
and must have furnished the model for New Testament writers’ (p. 88). 
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‘It is well... to be on guard against the glamour that haunts the 
Academy, the Lyceum, and the Garden. It was <not there, but> on 
the premises where the philosophers and their students lived, worked, 
and slept that the real schools were located’ (p. 92). For three centuries 
Christians imaged Christ as beardless; when they began to make him 
bearded, it was because they were absorbing the Epicureans and copying 
the image of Epicurus (p. 101). The New Testament’s use of the word 
‘ buxuxdv’ to mean ‘ material’ (1 Cor. xv. 44) is due to Epicurus’ view 
that the soul is material (p. 259). In certain texts the reading of the 
manuscripts is to be retained, including the following : 

Vatican Saying 42: 6 avros xpdvos Kai yevécews Tod peyiorov ayabod Kal 
amodvcews. (DeW. 219.) 

Vatican Saying 78: 6 yewaios zepi codpiav Kai pidiav pddvoTa yiyverau’ 
dv 76 pev Eott vontov ayabdv, 76 8° aBavarov. (DeW. 226.) 

D. L. X 8: rots te Kulynuixods éxOpous tis Edddos. (DeW. 255.) 

Scholium in Ratam Sententiam I (printed by Bailey on pp. 94-95 of 
his text of Epicurus) : év dAdous 5€ dior Tods Oeods Adyw Oewpnrovs, ods pév Kat’ 
apipov tpeotSras, ods 5é Kara cpoeiderav €x THs auvexods emupptcews THY Opoiwv 
ciSwAwy emi 76 ad7o anoteTeAcopevwr, avOpwroedeis. (DeW. pp. 261-262.) 

Cicero De Natura Deorum 1.19.49 : cum infinita simillimarum imaginum 
species ex innumerabilibus individuis exsistat et ad nos affluat. (DeW. 

. 264.) 
‘ I am incompetent to advise readers of Minp which of Professor 
DeWitt’s novel opinions are true. I can only give some general reflections 
bearing on his reliability. It is clear that he is a learned and acute 
scholar ; but it is also clear that his use of evidence is both distorted by 
apologetic passion and weakened by a lack of necessary distinctions ; 
hence it is often a perplexing question whether to believe him. In 
favour of doing so, I remark that his many extraordinary failures to 
give an obviously needed reference should not make us wholly discount 
his views, for he has been a keen student of Epicurean literature for 
decades. He often has better evidence than he seems to have at first 
(it is liable to appear from three to ten pages later than the statement for 
which it is evidence) ; and even when he offers no evidence his view is 
to be considered. Though he occasionally gives the impression of claiming 
occult knowledge about Epicurus, independent of all surviving literature, 
this is merely part of his bad manner of exposition. When the question 
is about the text and meaning of one of Epicurus’ crabbed sentences, 
or of some report on Epicurus by Cicero or another, Professor DeWitt’s 
opinion is well worth having ; for persons who have steeped themselves 
in Epicurus’ strange and repellent Greek are not common. It is a great 
pity that the book contains no list of passages discussed. It is a great 
pity also that Professor DeWitt here makes his defences of the manuscripts 
in a brief and dogmatic manner, without the use of Greek letters. If 
he has developed his views in learned articles elsewhere, that is not 
revealed in this book. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Professor DeWitt does not carry in 
his mind the danger of misinterpretation by inference. Given that 
Epicurus said p, and that p implies g, Professor DeWitt never hesitates 
to infer that Epicurus held g. As it is obvious to him which philosophemes 
are true, so it is obvious to him what is implied by any given philosopheme ; 
and he never doubts that the same implications were obvious to Epicurus too. 
(For an example of ‘implies’ see pp. 129-130; for an example of dis- 
covering Epicurus’ opinions by logic see p. 151.) 
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Professor DeWitt has also published, with the same publisher and 
in the same year, a book on Saint Paul and Epicurus, in which he develops 
his view that Saint Paul was much influenced by Epicurus. He gives 
there a convenient list of the verses of the New Testament on which he 
offers new opinions. I wish he had done the same for the text of 
Epicurus in the present work. 

RicHaRD RoBinson 


Modern Experiments in Telepathy. By S. G. Soat and F. Bateman. 
London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 1954. Pp. xv + 426. £1 10s. 


Tuis book contains a critical review of all scientific experiments on tele- 
pathy, and gives a detailed account of Soal’s own experiments with his 
two most successful subjects—Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart. 

The authors’ review of the field is comprehensive, penetrating and fair : 
they take pains to point out the flaws in much of the experimental work 
that has been performed on telepathy, and are indeed much more alive to 
possible flaws than many former critics who have been hostile to telepathy. 
They seem to pin more hope on the possibility of relating telepathic pheno- 
mena to motivational and personality variables than is actually justified 
by the discrepant experimental results so far achieved, but this is a minor 
point. The most important part of the book is their account of Soal’s own 
experiments: the ingenuity with which these experiments were devised 
and the patience with which they were executed put them in a class of their 
own. The actual results on telepathy and precognitive telepathy are by 
now well known, but the method of arriving at these results reveals how 
fascinating the application of scientific and statistical techniques can be. 

One of the major tasks which the authors set themselves is to answer 
objections that have been or could be made to experiments purporting to 
demonstrate the existence of telepathy. This task is pursued ruthlessly 
throughout the book : we may ignore the terrible drubbing which is meted 
out to the many critics who have been either misinformed or silly or both, 
and concentrate on the authors’ attempts to refute the more worth while 
criticisms. These criticisms seem to the reviewer to fall into three cate- 
gories: (1) Attempts to show that the guesser in a telepathic experiment 
may have been making use perhaps unconsciously of cues given in the 
course of the experiment and picked up normally through the senses, 
(2) Allegations that the results are due to mistakes in recording made by 
the experimenters whether deliberately or accidently. (3) Suggestions that 
the results are due to statistical artefacts (e.g. stopping the experiment 
arbitrarily when a certain level of significance has been reached, the 
coincidence of non-random sequences of symbols with non-random guessing 
habits, etc.). 

On all three counts Soal’s own experiments with his two major subjects 
stand up to criticism extremely well. (1) Although normally the experi- 
mental conditions would not have rigorously excluded the possibility of 
unconscious cues being received by the guesser from the agent, there is 
no possibility of explaining Shackleton’s precognitive telepathy in this 
way. Moreover, Mrs. Stewart was highly successful in a series of long 
distance tests. (2) Very elaborate precautions were taken to exclude 
faulty recording or dishonesty. Thus the experimenter recording the 
subject’s guess did not know what target the agent was sending; an 
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ingenious coding arrangement was employed to ensure that although 
random numbers were used to determine the order in which targets were 
presented, nobody could know in advance what that order would be. 
Moreover, witnesses of unimpeachable integrity (e.g. Professors of Philo- 
sophy at the ancient universities) were frequently present and observed 
the recording of guesses and the order in which targets were transmitted. 
(3) Soal himself shows the utmost mathematical sophistication in his 
treatment of his results and is fully aware of possible statistical pitfalls. 
He goes to considerable lengths to refute the arguments of Spencer 
Brown, at least in so far as they would apply to his own experiments, 
though what is new in Spencer Brown’s arguments seems to be too 
tenuous to need much refutation. One particularly convincing finding of 
Soal’s is that where the conditions were varied in certain ways, the scores 
made by his two principal subjects varied systematically. Thus chance 
scores were obtained in clairvoyant experiments, even though the guesser 
had no means of telling that a clairvoyant experiment and not a 
telepathic was in progress while significant scores were obtained on tele- 
pathic tests randomly interspersed with the clairvoyant tests. Again 
when the rate of scoring was doubled Shackleton tended to score highly 
on the target two ahead of that which the agent was thinking of at the 
time, whereas with the normal rate of presentation he tended to score 
highly on the target one ahead. It is hard to see how any theory that 
the results are due to a statistical artefact can get round this kind of 
finding. Again Soal has checked lists of guesses against lists of targets 
for which the guesses were not intended, and found that the “ scores ’’ thus 
obtained approximate very closely to what statistical theory would predict. 
No theory of arbitrary stopping of the experiments would account for the 
final results obtained by Soal: thus he points out that if it had been 
possible to compress the whole series of experiments with one subject 
into one minute and then to repeat the whole experimental series every 
minute since the birth of the earth, the odds against once obtaining the 
results he obtained would still be of the order of 10°° to 1. 

It is impossible in a short review to give an adequate idea of the ingenuity 
Soal has displayed in anticipating criticisms in the design of his experiments. 
The only recourse open to the critics now might be to allege that all 
controls were seldom employed at once, and that Soal’s results are to be 
explained by different factors operating to produce better than chance 
results in different parts of the experimental series. Since the possible 
factors seem in themselves to be highly implausible explanations, and since 
the magnitude of the telepathic effect did not vary in any way with the 
degree to which other factors were controlled, even this avenue seems to 
be blocked. 

In addition to affording the most convincing proof yet set out for the 
existence of telepathy, Soal and Bateman both in their review of Soal’s 
own work and in their review of other scientific evidence open up many 
fascinating possibilities for research. For example, how far are telepathic 
powers correlated with personality traits, are certain people motivated to 
avoid giving results which would confirm telepathy ? Unfortunately the 
evidence here is conflicting and not very persuasive. Again from their 
own work they raise the issue of how far guessing habits have to be below 
a certain strength for telepathy to make its appearance. 

They are at pains to stress some of the difficulties and mysteries that 
still beset the subject : thus Soal himself has had no success in experiments 
with groups of subjects and has found that subjects who can exhibit 
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telepathic powers in an experimental situation are few and far between. 
Moreover, these powers are subject to sudden decline. Again, American 
investigators have usually found that subjects who succeed in telepathic 
experiments succeed equally well in clairvoyant experiments, whereas 
neither of Soal’s subjects had any success in clairvoyant experiments. 

Soal and Bateman have realised what so many other experimenters have 
failed to realise, namely, that at the moment far too little is known about 
psychic powers to afford any possible basis for a theory: the book is 
therefore, on the whole, refreshingly free from the kind of sham theorising 
which other experimenters have indulged in. Occasionally they do lapse 
into tentative theorising which contrasts oddly with the extreme sophistic- 
ation shown in the experimental sections of the book: eg. “it may be 
that we are unconsciously in touch with the mental patterns of all possible 
events in the universe, but an avoidance drive prevents the vast majority 
of such patterns from becoming conscious”. No theory of psychic 
phenomena is possible at the moment because not one variable has been 
extracted which can be shown to be of importance in influencing the pheno- 
menon: no laws can therefore be stated about the phenomenon and no 
predictions made. Nor can it in any way be tied in with existing psycho- 
logical knowledge about other human activities : indeed, wherever it has 
been put to the test, it seems to have been found that telepathy disobeys 
the usual laws governing human behaviour. For example in acquiring and 
maintaining all normal skills ‘‘ knowledge of results” is of great importance, 
yet the meagre experimental results on this topic in telepathy indicate 
that here knowledge of results is of no importance. 

It is hard to say what the relevance of Soal’s-findings are to philosophy : 
if we accept telepathy it means simply that there are regularities in the 
universe that cannot be explained by physics (as constituted at present), 
and if we accept precognitive telepathy it means that some regularities 
cannot be fitted into ine pattern of cause and effect—though this is no 
great surprise to either philosophers or physicists. Philosophising about 
the results must surely await the development of new conceptual cate- 
gories into which to fit them, and this in turn must depend on an attempted 
explanation of the results, and explanation itself must await the discovery 
of more regularities within the phenomenon than have been discovered to 
date. 

N. S. SurHERLAND 


Philosophical Essays. By A. J. Ayrr. London: Macmillan & Co. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press), 1954. Pp. xi + 289. 18s. 


THESE exceedingly able and painstaking essays, ranging over most of the 
persistent problems of “‘analytic”’ philosophy, were first published by 
Professor Ayer between 1945 and 1953, and are arranged here into four 
groups—logical, epistemological, ontological, and ethical. It is to be 
regretted that Ayer’s pertinent Inaugural Address, Thinking and Meaning, 
which is neither well-known nor easily come by in America, is not included. 

In the logical essays Ayer deals with various problems concerning 
individuals and properties. In the first, ‘‘ Individuals’, he attempts to 
distinguish between them by retreating to the formal mode of speech and 
distinguishing the functions of “indicators”’ and “ predicates”. He 
concludes that they do in fact have different functions; indicators, 
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unlike predicates, do not describe, and so, do not describe substances. 
The following essay, ‘‘ The Identity of Indiscernibles ’’, attempts to rectify 
the usual formulations of the problem by rephrasing it as one about 
predicates. Ayer maintains, despite the difficulties to which he is sensitive, 
that “it is a necessary, though not indeed a sufficient, condition for any 
two sets of predicates to apply to different things either that one set 
should contain at least one member which is not a member of the other, 
or that there should be at least one further predicate which is coinstanti- 
ated with one set but not with the other” (p. 29). If this is true, the 
principle in question is analytic and there is no difference between things 
which cannot be represented as a difference in properties. Ayer remarks 
in his introduction that the thesis of this paper casts doubt on the thesis 
of the first, which congratulated believers in substances for objecting to a 
too simple identification of individuals with their properties. In the last 
of the logical essays Ayer is concerned to show that there is no intrinsic 
difference between the denial and ascription of properties to objects ; 
they are both ways of describing an object, the negative way being con- 
strued as the less specific way. The argument, which is extended to 
relations and statements is designed to placate the desire to postulate 
negative qualities, relations and facts as the objects to be described. 

The first three epistemological essays treat problems in the theory of 
perception. The first, ‘The Terminology of Sense-Data”’, holds that 
arguments concerning the existence and nature of sense-data are in fact 
about the adoption of verbal conventions, and it is urged that the sense- 
datum conventions be adopted with that understanding. In the second, 
‘Basic Propositions”, Ayer argues that sense-datum statements are 
indubitable because their truth or falsity is conclusively determined by a 
meaning (as opposed to a formation or transformation) rule of the language 
in which they are expressed—a property which, so far as I can see, is 
possessed either by all or no “descriptive” statements. In the third 
essay he defends ‘‘ Phenomenalism ” with considerable resourcefulness, 
even heroism ; a task which might seem gratuitous considering his ‘‘ con- 
ventionalist ” views concerning perceptual languages, but which he does 
not consider so because of his belief in the logical priority of the sense- 
datum language. He admits that it is unlikely that any hypothetical 
offered as an analysis of a physical object statement could hope to be more 
than a sufficient condition of that statement’s truth, a condition too weak 
to be considered an “ analysis’, and resorted to for reasons which many 
would consider sufficient to refute phenomenalism. The two final epistemo- 
logical papers, written, Ayer allows, under the influence of Wisdom, 
draw the sting from scepticism concerning “Statements About The 
Past”? and “Our Knowledge of Other Minds’. There is no class of 
statements about the past or about other minds as such ; the descriptive 
content or analysis of such statements says nothing about the point of 
view from which they are made, and consequently it does not follow from 
them that this or that person is in a better or worse position—temporally, 
spatially, physically, or psychologically—to assess their validity. 

The ontological paper is a commentary on, and takes its title from, 
Quine’s “On What There Is”, but Ayer’s criticisms are based on a 
misreading of that paper, and as a result Ayer offers solutions which 
Quine would not accept to problems which he does not have. Quine 
holds that the disavowal of ontological commitment to given entities 
requires the production of redeeming translations for all scarlet statements 
in the theory for which innocence is claimed. Ayer thinks that Quine 
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inconsistently surrenders this demand in remarking that from the point 
of view of a phenomenalistic ontology physical objects are “‘ postulated ”’ 
entities despite his disbelief in the possibility of producing phenomenalistic 
translations of physical object statements. In saying that they are 
“ postulated ” Quine does not mean to say that commitment to them is 
avoided, rather that it is made. But the commitment is made within 
the physicalistic system. Perhaps the confusion is due to a failure to 
distinguish Quine’s epistemologically neutral criterion of ontological 
commitment from his pragmatic criteria for choosing between ontologies. 
The phenomenalistic system is not committed to physical objects because 
it does not postulate them, not because it shows how to avoid them, and 
ought to be rejected if one insists on saying what can only be said in the 
physicalistic language. In attempting to produce a weaker criterion of 
commitment to make Quine consistent Ayer outlines a position requiring 
that we distinguish various senses of existence, a point of view which 
Quine certainly intended to oppose when he put the problem of ontology 
in terms of quantification theory and insisted on a univocal reading of 
the quantifier. 

Inthe first of the three ethical essays, “The Analysis of Moral Judgments’”’, 
Ayer reiterates his celebrated view that ethical statements are not really 
statements at all, that they are not descriptive of anything and conse- 
quently neither true nor false, and that what are accounted reasons for them 
are reasons only in the sense that they determine attitudes. In his essay 
on “ The Principle of Utility ” he finds that although Bentham talks about 
his definitions of ethical terms as if they were purely and simply descriptive, 
thereby instituting a scientific ethics, they are in fact persuasive definitions, 
and while they therefore fail in their stated purpose do provide a possible 
guide for action. The final essay, ‘‘ Freedom and Necessity ” offers the 
suggestion that there is no incompatibility between freedom and causality, 
but between freedom and constraint ; it is not any cause at all, but only 
a special kind of cause which keeps actions from being free. The ethical 
essays display most noticeably a certain rigidity and staleness which is 
unfortunately characteristic of all the essays, and is almost certainly 
attributable to Ayer’s ubiquitous invocations of the machinery of yester- 
day’s positivism. 

MaRSHALL COHEN 


The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism. By Gustav BERGMANN. Longmans 
Green and Co. 1954. Pp. x + 34l. 


This book consists of eighteen essays published by Professor Bergmann 
between 1947 and 1953 which, although independently written, overlap 
to a considerable extent in subject-matter and all testify to a definite 
and somewhat idiosyncratic conception of the proper method of philosophy. 
In his preface the author says, ‘‘ I must confess that the mere thought of 
writing a book on first philosophy terrifies me”. This dread of showing 
his hand has more to answer for than the fact that his book is a collection 
of separate items and not a continuous treatise. It must answer in 
particular for Professor Bergmann’s extremely opaque and intricate style 
which is exasperatingly cryptic and allusive, replete with digressions 
and lapses into the subjunctive and largely innocent of essential sign- 
posts and stage directions, an expository medium, in fact, of Gothic 
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extravagance and obscurity. Arguments are seldom expounded or even 
sketched but hinted at with elaborate circumlocution. There are a couple 
of detailed and explicit formal demonstrations to be found but these are 
of an intuition-defying difficulty since it is never made clear what they 
are about. In consequence of this unsatisfactory mode of presentation 
Professor Bergmann’s many interesting ideas never receive the full 
exposition and defence they require and deserve. 

He is highly conscious of party allegiances in philosophy and of his 
own position in the system of party alignments. As a formalist he is 
opposed to the ‘ casuists’ who follow Moore and Wittgenstein and even 
more to ‘ futilitarians ’ such as Ryle. But he is a special kind of formalist, 
not a tolerant Carnapian engaged in building model languages between 
which we may choose at our pleasure but an ‘intolerant’ reconstructionist 
who conceives philosophy to be concerned with the sketching and discussion 
of an (or, more properly, the) Ideal Language. This Ideal Language must 
satisfy three requirements : it must be a formalism, a purely syntactically 
characterizable system of signs; it must be complete, capable, on 
interpretation, of expressing everything we ordinarily want to say and 
‘it must permit, by means of ordinary discourse about it, the solution of 
all philosophical problems”. Professor Bergmann’s candidate for the 
role of Ideal Language consists of something rather vaguely indicated 
by the phrase ‘the noncontroversial parts of Principia Mathematica’ 
with the addition of a stock of undefined descriptive terms that refer 
to or describe the immediately given and of at least one undefined 
descriptive term naming the mental act of ‘awareness’ or ‘ knowing’. 
About PM he seems to be fairly uncritical; on his rather generous 
interpretation of ‘noncontroversial’ the ramified theory of types is a 
matter for controversy but not the conditional of truth-function theory. 
(The counterfactual problem, which is the source of so much trouble to 
most formalists loyal to PM, is heartily brushed aside as a pseudoproblem 
after a piece of extremely blunt ad hoc adjustment (p. 263).) His 
conviction that PM represents the real logical character of discourse 
seems to depend on its extensionality and on the connected fact that 
mechanical, or at least, syntactical methods exist for the establishment 
of analyticity in PM. But this latter consideration is not so much an 
argument in PM’s favour as a redefinition of ‘analyticity’ since it 
withholds that character from colour-incompatibilities, the transitivity 
of temporal relations and so forth. The most dubious feature of Professor 
Bergmann’s procedure is the way in which he sets about deciding whether 
or not a descriptive expression is a primitive of the Ideal Language, that 
is his handling of the second, completeness, requirement. He argues, for 
example, that the Ideal Language must contain an undefined term for 
the ‘ act of awareness ’ since without it there will be no difference between 
the formulations in the Ideal Language of “ this is green” and “I know 
that this is green”. Fellow-formalists would surely say that there is no 
relevant distinction, that the difference between the two forms of words 
is merely ‘ pragmatic’, or, in a more generally viable idiom, that the 
difference lies, not in what is said, but in the occasion of saying it. To 
Professor Bergmann, however, the crucial consideration seems to be 
that the two feel different and no inquiry is made into the possible sources 
of this feeling. 

In most of these essays some or all of half-a-dozen favourite themes 
appear. So it wiil be more useful to enumerate these themes than to 
devote attention to particular essays. (1) Professor Bergmann disagrees 
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with Quine on the ontological question. He distinguishes the ‘ exists’ 
of the quantifier, which, as a logical expression, he considers ontologically 
irrelevant, from the ‘exists’ of ontology proper, as in “ physical objects 
exist’, which he translates into the formal mode as “ physical-object- 
names are undefined descriptive constants”. In his view the proper 
ontological question is “what are the undefined descriptive terms of 
the Ideal Language ?” (2) He adopts what might be called a combin- 
atorial theory of analyticity and rejects any psychologistic account in 
terms of certainty or of what it is possible to conceive or imagine. A 
statement is analytic if its transcription in the Ideal Language is formally 
decidable as true for all substitutions on its descriptive constituents. 
Where truth-tables run out the technique of ‘identical formule’ is at 
hand to see us through the functional calculus. This criterion, if firm, 
is narrow and exclusive. “Nothing can be red and green all over”, 
“* everything green is extended” and various principles of transitivity, (e.g. 
of ‘later than’ and so forth) turn out to be synthetic. (3) He rejects 
the verification principle in favour of what he calls the Principle of 
Acquaintance. A sentence is meaningful if the descriptive signs in its 
Ideal Language transcript refer to the directly, phenomenally, given. 
This is preferred to the more familiar principle because of its avoidance 
of oddities about the past and about the mental states of others which 
verificationists have been led to accept. No argument is given for the 
view that it is sense-data, the phenomenal, which are the objects of 
acquaintance. (4) Against the kind of conventionalism exemplified by 
Ayer’s account of theories of perception as alternative languages, he holds 
that the truth of phenomenalism is a fact about the world. This is part 
of his rejection of Carnapian ‘tolerance’, of verbalism, from the point 
of view of a defender of the Ideal Language. (5) He insists against 
both phenomenalists and materialists that mental acts are irreducible, 
holding, with Moore, that they are at most diaphanous. But this does 
not lead him to admit a substantial self. His acts have no (unanalysable) 
agents. (6) Two different and inconsistent positions seem to be 
maintained about counterfactuals: the one mentioned earlier that 
there is no real problem here (p. 263) and the view that they cannot be 
accurately transcribed in the Ideal Language but that this does not 
matter (p. 88). 

ANTHONY QUINTON 


The Philosophy of Science. By P. J. CoaupHuRY. With a Foreword by 
KE. A. Burtt. Calcutta: Progressive Publishers, 1955. Pp. viii + 
182. Rs.7. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts is yet another book which mistakes the philosophy of physics for 
the philosophy of science. It has, however, a wider aim than most works 
on this subject ; Dr. Chaudhury aims, he says, to help his readers “‘ towards 
a right understanding of science ” which, “ rightly understood, leads man, 
gradually and critically, to the highest truths of philosophy reached by a 
different route by the metaphysicians, mystics and saints of all times ”’. 
His attitude to philosophy he calls “‘ rational empiricism ”, which involves 
the belief that metaphysical hypotheses (sic) differ from scientific theories 
only in the length of the process of their. verification. Philosophy of 
science is inductive, the conclusions of science constituting its data. 
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It would be a formidable task to achieve the stated aim in a book of 
whatever length; by limiting himself to fewer than 200 pages Dr. 
Chaudhury has, one feels, hardly done himself or his theme justice. It 
contains essays in two sections, devoted to methodology and to the im- 
plications of some of the newer concepts of physics, the latter section 
concluding with a brief consideration of free-will and idealism. On the 
credit side, Dr. Chaudhury mentions a great deal of contemporary writing, 
much of it from America, on the problems of induction and causality, the 
logical structure of scientific theories, and the status of unobservables : 
on the debit side, he perhaps dismisses his opponents and accepts his 
allies too easily. 

Even one’s deep sympathy for persons writing, typesetting, and proof 
reading in a foreign language cannot stifle the belief that an average of 
three or four misprints on a page is excessive and that the misspelling of 
such proper names as (e¢.g.) Galileo and Feibleman (throughout) and 
Russell (frequently) is inexcusable. 

PETER ALEXANDER 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analyses and 
Introductions. By B. Jowexrr. Fourth Edition. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1953. 4 vols. Pp. xxxli + 2875. 126s. 


Tue third edition of Jowett’s translation of the dialogues appeared in 
1892. In 1893 Jowett died, bequeathing the perpetual copyright of his 
writings to Balliol College and desiring that “they may be republished 
from time to time as may seem expedient, and that the profits, if any, 
arising from the republication of them shall be invested from time to time 
and the income thence accruing applied in the first place to the improve- 
ment or correction of them”. Now, after sixty years, the Jowett Copy- 
right Trustees have caused a fourth edition to be issued, with improvements 
and corrections, under the general editorship of Mr. D. J. Allan and Mr. 
H. E. Dale. 

Apart from correcting the translation the editors have made various 
other changes, which they list and justify in their preface. They have 
omitted the Hryxias and the Second Alcibiades ; added a new translation 
of the Greater Hippias (but not, in deference to Jowett’s strong views, of 
the Epistles or the Epinomis); rearranged the order of the dialogues ; 
omitted from the introductions “ matter not clearly relevant to the under- 
standing of Plato”; and added brief footnotes to the translation and 
introductions. All this is good; but, deplorably, the marginal analyses 
have gone, victims of “the current difficulties of book production and 
publishing’. The result of capitulation to these permanently current 
difficulties is that the third edition remains indispensable to the many 
students of Plato who used it mainly for locating passages quickly and 
finding their way about the dialogues generally. Into the vacant margins 
the editors have inserted, as a small compensation, the letters marking 
the subdivisions of the Stephanus pages. 

The revised translation itself is a monument to the scholarship and 
devotion of the editors. They have scrutinised word by word the 1800 
odd pages of Jowett’s text, pouncing on the slightest inaccuracy and 
looseness to such effect that it may now be considered safe reading for the 
serious student of philosophy who has no Greek. Some idea of the work 
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involved in this cleaning up of Jowett can be gathered from the fact that, 
for example, no less than 660 alterations have been made in the sixty 
Stephanus pages of the Phaedo, and 380 in the sixty-nine pages of the 
Theaetetus. These vary from the alteration of single words to the re- 
casting of whole sentences and occasionally of whole paragraphs (e.g. 
Phaedo 99a-c, 102d-e ; Theaetetus 152d-e). Most of these changes will be 
generally approved. Some, inevitably, will seem unnecessary or even 
perverse (to delete ““ What expectations I had formed, and how grievously 
was I disappointed !”’, for instance, and substitute ‘‘ How high were my 
hopes, and how quickly were they lost to me!” (Phaedo 98b7), indicates 
at least an extreme sensitivity) ; inevitably, because there is no simple 
formula for answering the question ‘‘ To change or not to change?” and 
no two scholars would draw the line in the same place. And when one 
considers that this question arises roughly once a line (about 70,000 
times), one feels that the editors would have found it infinitely less weari- 
some to make a new translation of their own and serve one master than 
to salvage Jowett and serve two. Jowett has been well served: once 
decided that a passage should not stand, they have shown great ingenuity 
in emending it with as little verbal change as possible; and they have 
fully achieved their aim of “ bringing Jowett’s version closer to the Greek 
text . . . without changing the whole character of his work or impairing 
its great and peculiar charm ”’. 

One might raise the question : who will benefit from this new edition? 
The intelligent public to whom Jowett addressed himself will benefit 
little from this added accuracy; and although it is true, as the editors 
remark, that “there are also students of philosophy far more numerous 
today than sixty years ago, who, not knowing Greek, desire a translation 
to present accurately the sequence and wording of the argument ”’, it is 
also true that the same sixty years have seen the publication of many 
translations of single dialogues comparable in accuracy to the present one. 
Furthermore, such four-volume six-guinea monsters as this are primarily 
denizens of the library, to be consulted mainly by honours and post- 
graduate students. The many pass-degree students in provincial univer- 
sities who today take courses in ancient philosophy need something they 
can afford to buy. Could not the Oxford University Press issue cheap 
editions of separate dialogues in this revised translation, if necessary 
without the analyses and introductions? They would not compete with 
the four-volume edition ; there would be a sizeable and permanent market 
for them ; they could be safely recommended or prescribed by teachers ; 
and through them the work of Mr. Allan and Mr. Dale would achieve the 
circulation and recognition it deserves. 

Coin STRANG 


Plutarch gegen Kolotes. Seine Schrift ‘‘ Adversus Colotem”’ als philosophie- 
geschichtliche Quelle. By RotF WestMAN. (Acta Philosophica Fennica 
Fasc. VII, 1955.) Helsingfors, 1955. Pp. 332. 


Piutarcu’s Against Colotes is a rebuttal, some fifty-seven Teubner pages 
long, of a work written 350 years previously, in which Colotes the pupil 
of Epicurus had maintained that ‘in accordance with the doctrines of the 
other philosophers one cannot even live’. Colotes’ work is lost ; but we 
see from Plutarch’s reply that it argued its thesis against several of the 
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great philosophers in turn. For Plutarch’s reply consists largely in 
quotations from or references to such arguments, each followed by a 
defence of the philosopher concerned and an attack on the Epicureans. 
Owing to this character, the Against Colotes contains a great deal of 
evidence for the thought of previous philosophers, including several 
fragments of their works which are not quoted anywhere else. It has 
therefore been much used by historians and collectors of fragments, and 
many of its sentences have been much discussed. It appears, however, 
not to have been previously examined at any such length as in the present 
work. Dr. Rolf Westman does not ask what the work can teach us about 
Plutarch ; but he asks very thoroughly what.it can teach us about earlier 
philosophers ; and he goes very fully into many questions of the text, its 
meaning, the truth or falsehood of its meaning, and the opinions of the 
philosophers it refers to, especially Colotes and Epicurus. He brings to 
this task an acquaintance with practically all the relevant previous literature 
together with a high degree of industry and acuteness and objectivity and 
reasonableness, and a clear and suitable style of German. The result is a 
valuable work, not radically novel but offering many new and probable 
suggestions. For example, there are some 14 new emendations, and there 
is at least one convincing defence of a text usually emended. (A4nydxpitos 
pev mapawel thy Te TmoAEuKHY TéxvnV peEyloTnY ovcav éexdiddcKeoIa, Plut. 
Against Col. 1126a,= Democritus frg. B 157 Diels.) His order of 
exposition involves some returning to subjects already treated; but is 
probably as perspicuous and as little repetitious as could be with his topic, 
which is a book against a book against certain books. He discusses first 
Colotes and his lost book, then Plutarch’s critique of Colotes, then the 
value of Plutarch’s book as a source for Epicureanism, and last its value 
as a source for other doctrines. He has written a very useful work, especi- 
ally for a student of Hanpetiocies or Parmenides or Democritus or Epicurus. 
RIcHARD ROBINSON 


The Emotive Theory of Ethics. By Avrum Srrouut. University of 
California Press, 1954. Pp. 91. $1.25. 


Part ONE of this competent monograph is an examination of the emotive 
theory, Part Two an evaluation of its claims to be a radically new 
departure in ethical theory and a correct analysis of the ordinary use of 
ethical language. 

In Part One it emerges that there are two distinct and incompatible 
emotive theories—Ayer’s, according to which ethical judgments are 
purely emotive, and Stevenson’s, according to which they have both 
descriptive and emotive components. Stroll does not consider the 
possibility that the difference is largely that between a brief and polemical 
outline and a thorough exposition of substantially the same theory. 

A further contention is that emotivists have not succeeded in refuting 
ethical “absolutism” and “naturalism”. One argument against 
absolutism fails because it relies on definitions of ‘‘ cognitive significance ” 
and ‘“‘ genuine assertion” which absolutists repudiate, the other (Ayer’s) 
because it requires the premise that ethical judgments are purely emotive. 
This premise is rejected on the ground that ethical judgments may 
always have “ belief-arousing properties’. Whether Ayer would regard 
this as a sufficient reason for supposing them cognitively significant is 
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not discussed. A similar criticism is made of Ayer’s argument against 
naturalism, and Stevenson’s arguments are held to fail because they 
depend on the false premises (1) that emotive meaning is an “ essential 
component ” of ethical judgments (if it were, “x is bad” would not be 
an assertion and so could not contradict the assertion “I approve of x” 
said by the same person, but Stevenson thinks that it does), and (2) 
that there are no emotive synonyms (Stroll gives plausible counter 
examples). 

The conclusions of Part Two are that Ayer’s theory, though false, 
is a genuine alternative to all or nearly all traditional theories. Because 
of his failure to show that emotive meaning is an essential component 
of ethical judgments, Stevenson’s is not, and reduces to a naturalistic 
theory of the subjectivistic type. (Stevensons’ second pattern of analysis 
is not discussed in detail.) The emotive theory is fundamentally a species 
of “ attitudinal” theory and, consequently, its claim to originality must 
be rejected. More valuable than their drawing attention to the emotive 
aspects of ethical language have been the emotivists’ attempts to show 
in detail how moral values depend on people’s attitudes. 

The second claim that the emotive theory offers a correct analysis of 
ethical language is also rejected, and emotivists are criticised for supposing 
that ethical terms of ordinary speech have “real”? meanings which 
philosophers might hope to discover. It is suggested that the “ method 
of analysis’ might usefully be supplemented by empirical studies of 
the ways in which ethical terms are used. 

The arguments are thorough and clearly presented. This is as good 
a brief critical survey of the emotive theory as one could well expect 
to find. 

R. F. ATKINSON 


The Structure of Metaphysics. By Morris LazErowiTz. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. xiii + 276. 25s. 


Tuts book, though consisting mainly of reprinted articles, presents a single 
line of thought, lucidly and thoroughly argued. It is concerned with a 
theory of the character of metaphysical propositions, which is expounded 
in general terms in a newly written chapter, and illustrated by the exam- 
ination of several examples. This leads to a good deal of repetition, which 
at any rate leaves the reader quite familiar with the author’s thesis and the 
way it is to be applied. 

Professor Lazerowitz argues thus: Metaphysical statements (plenty of 
examples are given) cannot be empirical ; for observational evidence is 
neither adduced in their support, nor accepted as refuting them by their 
advocates. They are not a priori; for their denials produce no contra- 
dictions (given the ordinary meanings of words), and their ‘“ proofs ” 
somehow never convince unbelievers. To say that they are just nonsense 
involves “ an incredible assumption about the psychology of philosophers ”’. 
What, then, can they be ? 

The answer is that a metaphysical theory functions on three levels. 
On one level it gives the impression of stating facts about the world, 
though it does not actually do this. At another level the metaphysician 
is attempting so to alter the meanings of words that his statements are 
made true by definition (e.g. to make it a necessary truth that “ nothing 
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changes ” by depriving the word “ change ” of all application) ; but this 
changed language is not meant for everyday use, but only for armchair 
contemplation, so that the metaphysical doctrine is a verbal dream. On 
the third level are unconscious emotional needs (e.g. a dread of change) 
which the metaphysical dream serves to gratify. 

Of this account of philosophical paradoxes one must ask, not so much 
whether it is true, as whether it is adequate. For instance, when Lazerowitz 
says that metaphysicians ‘‘ dream with words ” (knowing quite well that 
they are awake when philosophising), is it fair to say that, under cover 
of a pseudo-description, he is proposing an ad hoc alteration in the meaning 
of “dream ” in order to gratify an unconscious spite against metaphy- 
sicians ? This, of course, would be caricature ; and Lazerowitz’s theory 
is likewise a caricature, which vividly reveals some features of his subject, 
and also distorts it. 

Part of the distortion, I think, is due to concentrating attention on 
particular sentences instead of on complete theories. For then one misses 
the metaphysician’s attempt at systematic comprehensiveness, which is 
the source of much of his stretching and straining of language. One misses 
also the way in which a metaphysical theory, while entailing no empirical 
propositions, can suggest or reinforce our empirical theories and our 
techniques for arriving at them. 

C. H. WuirELey 


The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory. By PiprreE DuHEM. Fore- 
word by Prince Louis de Broglie. Translated from the French 
by Philip P. Wiener. Princeton University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. xxii + 344. 48s. 


The end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century was 
a period in which much important work was done on scientific method. 
The writings of Mach, Poincaré, and Karl Pearson, are still well known ; 
those of their contemporary Pierre Duhem are—at least in this country 
—less familiar. Recently, however, the significance and originality of 
some of Duhem’s views have been recognised by some American writers 
on the philosophy of science, and it is to this reawakening of interest 
that we owe this valuable translation of Duhem’s major work on scientific 
method. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the book opens with a chapter which could 
almost have been written by Mach. Duhem contrasts two theories as 
to the aim of physics. The first, which he rejects, is that its aim is to 
explain a group of laws experimentally established. Instead he accepts 
the alternative view that a physical theory is ‘an abstract system whose 
aim is to summarize and classify logically a group of experimental laws 
without claiming to explain these laws’. 

The remainder of the book shows Duhem qualifying and, in fact, amend- 
ing these views until finally his standpoint is much nearer to that of, 
say, Braithwaite than to Mach’s. Thus in the second chapter of Part I, 
he introduces the idea of a ‘ natural classification ’ in which the groupings 
established by a good physical theory ‘ permit hints as to the real affinities 
of things’. In the third chapter he admits that some successful scientists 
have sought to explain. phenomena. In chapter IV, after attacking 
English physicists of the Kelvin era for using models, he recognizes that 
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‘the search for analogies between two distinct categories of phenomena 
has perhaps been the surest and most fruitful method in physics ’. 

The extent to which Duhem progressed beyond Mach is even more 
evident in the second and most important part of the book. It is here 
(especially chapter VI) that he elaborates his main thesis: the physicist 
can never subject an isolated hypothesis to experimental test, only a 
whole group of hypotheses. From this he draws several corollaries. One 
of these is that what is now called operationalism is false; one must 
not demand that all the concepts used in physical theories should have 
a physical meaning. Another corollary is the impossibility of Newton’s 
official method of accepting only hypotheses drawn from phenomena and 
generalized by induction; as Duhem shows, even Newton found it 
necessary at times to break this rule of method. 

Following this line of thought Duhem emphasizes the difference between 
a law of ordinary experience, e.g. ‘the lightning precedes the thunder’ 
(or a law of physiology), and a law of physics. For, while the relation of 
the former to experience is obvious, the connexion between a physical law 
and the experiments on which it is based is far from clear. The physicist 
cannot record even a simple experiment without assuming the truth 
of certain physical theories ; when working with a tangent galvanometer 
he reports that he has been measuring the resistance of a coil, not that 
he has been observing the oscillations of a piece of iron carrying a mirror. 

Many of these points have, of course, been made by modern writers 
on science such as Watson, Conant, Toulmin, and Braithwaite. But 
such recognition is comparatively recent. The failure to see these features 
of physical method was a fundamental flaw in classical logical positivism, 
and vitiated not only several discussions of the physical sciences but also 
some criticisms of theoretical economics. Even some contemporary 
philosophical discussions on the analytic-synthetic distinction have, as 
Pap and Quine have shown, often ignored this characteristic of the 
advanced sciences. 

In addition, there are several others chapters of interest. The first 
chapter of Part II contains an excellent discussion of measurement ; 
the first article of the appendix explains Duhem’s conviction that his 
views on scientific method owe nothing to his religious beliefs; and in 
Part I there is an amusing contrast between the clear, deductive, deep, 
but narrow French mind (Corneille, Descartes) and the broad, imaginative 
but weak and shallow English mind (Shakespeare, Bacon, Kelvin). There 
are also throughout the book many examples drawn from the history of 
physics. These are often of considerable interest although some of 
Duhem’s judgments, in particular his unsympathetic estimation of 
Maxwell’s work, would now be questioned by most historians of science. 

The translation is, on the whole, competent and reads smoothly. There 
are however, several errors due to the temptation to substitute the 
corresponding English word for the French whenever the dictionary 
says this is permissible. This leads to mistakes such as ‘cleric’ for 
“clere ’, ‘ edify the principles ’ for ‘ édifier les principes (de la Mécanique) ’ ; 
but most of these will be obvious to the English reader. Other mistakes 
I have noticed are ‘ verifiable’ for ‘ invérifiable’ (p. 209, 1. 15), ‘ where 
Newton had failed, Ampére in his turn just stumbled’ for ‘la donc ot 
Newton avait échoué, Ampére, 4 son tour, et plus rudement encore, vient 
d’achopper ’ (p. 199) and the premature rendering of ‘ doctus bachelierus ’ 
from Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire as ‘ learned doctor ’. 

H. G. ALEXANDER 
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NOTE 


Friends and colleagues of Margaret Macdonald, who died in January 
1956, feel that they would like their esteem for her work as a writer and 
teacher to take a permanent form. Her own money she left to Bedford 
College, for the Susan Stebbing Memorial Fund from which the Susan 
Stebbing Studentship is financed, and it has therefore been suggested 
that it would be appropriate, in the light of her tastes and interests, 
for the memorial to take the form of a painting which would hang in 
Bedford College where she had been both student and teacher. Those 
who would like to contribute are asked to send their donations to 
Professor H. B. Acton, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 


MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Massort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should be 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £21 instead of the annual subscription. 
The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kart Brrrron, 
Dept. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. are requested to pay the subscription 
($2.80) to the Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dept. 
of Phil., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Mrnp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE RORSCHACH 
TECHNIQUE: Volume II—Fields of Application 


Edited by BruNo KLoprer, Clinical Professor of Psychology, 
University of California. 


Following the first volume (Technique and Theory, 45s.), which summarized 
all the recent developments, this second volume covers the main fields 
of application after the style of a handbook. The various contributors 
discuss the use of the Rorschach method in the clinical field, in the fields of 
anthropology and sociology, and in the fields of developmental psychology, 
especially child guidance. Many diagrams. 484 pages. 50s. 


PSYCHOLOGY: The Fundamentals of Human 
Adjustment 


By N. L. Munn, Professor of Psychology, Bowdoin College, U.S.A. 


In this new edition the number of chapters has been reduced from 24 to 
16 to provide an introductory course for students. Less space is given to 
the physiological backgrounds and greater emphasis has been placed upon 
the human and social aspects of psychology. 600 pages. 3rd ed. PP peor 

E Ss. net. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES: : 
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Robert N. Beck . : * . Our Acquaintance with Reality 

V. J. McGill . 5 5 ; - Questions Concerning Method in Psychology 


COLLOQUIUM No. 10: 
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Arthur Pap . The Normative in the Descriptive 

EXPLORATIONS : 

George Burch . . Contemporary Vedenta Philosophy, Continued 
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Thomas S. Knight. . Why Not Nothing ? 

Paul Weiss “ : : A . On the Difference Between Actuality and 
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I. EGOISM AND MORALITY J. A. Brunton 


II. A WITTGENSTEINIAN ON ‘THE REALITY OF THE PAST’ 
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III. A NEW REVIEW OF PRINCIPIA ETHICA Lan Freed 
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Published for the Scots Philosophical Club by the University of St. Andrews 
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be accepted at the subscription price of £1 (or $3.00) per annum. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor, Uni- 
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I. ARTICLES 


**Cognitive’”’ and ‘‘ Normative,” by ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
A Theory of Subjunctive Conditivnals, by Ropert L. STANLEY 
Human Nature, Homeostasis, and Value, by PAUL W. Kurtz 
Different Meanings of the Term Energeia in the Philosophy of Aristotle, by 
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Created Truths and Causa Sui in Descartes, by BEATRICE K. ROME 
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II. DISCUSSIONS 
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a new form of the International Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies 
under the auspices of the 
International cre of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
th the aid of UNESCO 
and of the French National Centre for Scientific Research 


Provides Abstracts, translated into either English or French where 
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Published in May, August and December ; Annual Subscription £1 2s. Sterling (£1 to members 
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and Political Philosophy, University of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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REVIEWS 
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